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MR. RUSKIN AND HIS LIFE WORK. 


By Sir Ottver Lopce. 


[SECOND ARTICLE.*] 


= 


DN interrupted by an illness in the Spring of 1885, was 
/—- . . 
¥ never resumed ; but in the following Autumn there 
came from Mr. Ruskin a few letters which have 
reference chiefly to his illness and to himself, and they 
convey so clear an impression of the melancholy under which he 
was now suffering that, though originally sacred, they ought 
certainly at this distance of time to be made public ; they exhibit 
= the modesty and self-mistrust which probably always underlay, and 
= now certainly dominated, the dogmatic and confident activity of 
his inspired period. To these letters there is no need for me 
to interpolate explanations, since there are now no scientific 
details or points on which the general reader must be considered 


* as uninformed. 


* The first article, entitled “Mr. Ruskin’s Attitude to Science,” appeared in Saint George for 
October, 1905. 
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“ Brantwood, 
“ Coniston, Lancashire, 
“23rd September, 1885. 
“‘ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“The illness which has struck me this year ends all my hope 
of ever applying myself again to careful scientific work. But it seems 
to me that the admirable explanatory letters which I owe to your 
kindness ought not therefore to be lost. I therefore return them, 
thinking that they may be of use in the hands of some happier pupil— 
or save you trouble in book-compilation. To me, they were invaluable, 
in their clearness and fulness—nor among the many regrets which 
surround me now, is there one (in its kind) more acute than that of 
abandoning the investigations in which I had found such guideship. 

‘If the papers are useless to you, the memory of your kindness may 
at least be pleasantly revived by them. My own gratitude can only 
express itself in the most earnest wishes for your welfare in all things 
—in the new world which all this marvellous science is revealing— 
and creating. 

“ Ever—for what time may be left me, 
“ Your loving friend, 
“Joun Ruskin, 
“ Professor Oliver Lodge, etc., etc.” 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“25th September, 1885. 
“ Dear and most kind friend, 

“ Your letter is such a balm and joy to me that I could fancy 
myself well again as I read it—nor indeed am I without hope of 
recovering health enough at least to sympathize still in the work of 
others, and to be interested and happy in the world for a few years 
more. But this last illness has been different from the preceding 
ones. They only left me weak, but quite myself. This one has left 
behind it distinct injury—a feeling, not of the pleasant weakness of 
new life which means true recovery,—but of persistent illness ;—feeble- 
ness of thought—and feverish disturbance of the nerves. Supposing 
that these symptoms were subdued—they are yet a most solemn 
warning to me that my strength—such as may remain to me—must 
no longer be spent in any vanity of personal exertion—but husbanded 
for what good I can yet be, in returning thanks and love to those who 
love me. 
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“Indeed, one of the most painful conditions of this illness is the 
sense of having done nothing well or completely in past life. Please 
tell me, just with a word or two of c/ue, what you mean by saying I 
have been useful to you—I can’t conceive how. 

“ No—it is not for Praterita that I leave the clouds. That gave 
me no trouble ; though now I have no 4eart to go on with it—what 
is already written may be printed asit stands. But the reading I went 
into after you showed me how little I knew, convinced me that I 
could not do anything more in science—and it was one of my first 
duties to place your most valuable letters in your hands. I must not 
say more to-day than that. I will write again soon if I am the least 
better. 

“ Your grateful and loving 
“j}.R.” 


“ Brantwood, 
“Coniston, Lancashire, 
“2nd October, 1885. 
“ Dear Professor Lodge, 

“Your letter has been of the greatest use to me that I think 
ever a friend’s letter was,—for it just soothes me where I am sorest,— 
in the thought that all the work of my best years on political economy 
was made useless by the vanity which gave Munera Pulveris its 
pretentious form, and in letting my own fancies or feelings free, left 
Fors no form at all. 1 am wearily ashamed of all, now—I don’t 
suppose there ever was a creature who wanted so much to live life 
over again—and this letter of yours is almost the only one that ever 
gave me hope of being understood in the future, at least in my mean- 
ing and purpose, however foolishly expressed or attempted. For all 
you sav of me is true—but—with what your own truth has seen in me 
of true,—how differently I might have succeeded, if I had but in 
meekness and patience, tried to persuade men, each according to his 
place and light,—and learned from each the difficulty in his way. 

“I am still getting better—though very slowly. Perhaps I may get 
something of this Apologia set down in Preterita if I live to finish it 
—but if only a few readers like you took up those ideas of value and 
labour, and put them into any acceptable and intelligible form, I shall 
be thankful to be spared to see that—if I never myself wrote word 
more. 

«Ever your grateful friend, 
“Joun Ruskin.” 
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It was on account of this dreary fit of despondency—a feeling of 
depression such as is liable to come to anybody at times—and as a 
means of helping him out of it, that I exerted myself to get up a 
memorial signed by his admirers throughout England, so that if 
possible it might put heart into him again and cause him to lose 
the sense that his life work had been spoiled by defects of 
presentation and wasted on a faithless and perverse generation. 

With the help of a few friends the project was executed, 
doubtless with imperfect wisdom but with good and self-effacing 
intentions, and the memorial reached Mr. Ruskin anonymously 
on Christmas Day, 1885. 

It could not be acknowledged, for its sender was unknown, and 
great pains had been taken to keep it out of the papers and make 
it as private and confidential as possible. But in the course of the 
next year some reference to it leaked out—as usual of a false and 
misleading character,—for instance that the signatories had excepted 
his social and economic writings from respectful recognition. 
These misleading and erroneous reports, when they reached him 
accidentally, naturally angered him almost as much as the reception 
of the real document had given him pleasure. 

As an appendix to this article I will place the text of the 
memorial, and will indicate a very few of the signatories. No 
attempt was made to get it largely signed: every signature was 
intended to mean something, and though a few outsiders did 
succeed in appending their names, most of the signatures represent 
a real and worthy and influential admiration and gratitude for the 
life work of a great man. 

Nothing was heard about it from Mr. Ruskin for four months, 
when the following letters came, one soon after the other—with a 
kindly reminiscence of the earlier correspondence in the opening 
sentence :— 
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“ Brantwood, 
“ Coniston, Lancashire, 
“ April 23rd, 1886. 
“ Dear Friend, 
“It is enough to turn one all into clouds and rain of heart as 
in springtime of days again. 

“You may well think that no words come to me—especially after 
that unhappiest of chances—the complaining report coming out at the 
very instant all this was doing for me—but I must clear your mind of 
the confusion of that, with the temper in which I wrote my letter to 
the Telegraph to correct its false and insidious report. 

“In the first place—not one of the friends who have here set down 
their names, must do more. The sacredness of the whole would be 
done away by any farther thought or action. My St. George speech 
was for strangers,—not for those who love me. 

“Your loving and respectful friend, 
“Joun Ruskin. 
“ Professor Oliver Lodge, etc., etc.” 


(Post Mark, April 28th, 1886.) 


“ Brantwood, 
**Coniston, Lancashire, 
“Easter Tuesday, 1886. 
“ Dear Friend, 

“I was looking over the letter, this afternoon, which you wrote 
me in reply to my question—how I had helped you. It helps me, not 
a little now—in resisting a tendency to speak regretfully of my failures 
to a degree which would merely pain the reader of my second volume 
of autobiography. 

“ Nevertheless—I am still greatly puzzled what to say about this 
address, The form of answer in my own mind is more and more— 
My dear friends—I am no more to be thanked—or admired—in any- 
thing I have tried to teach anybody than the guide to a hill top—or 
the hand to a dial. 

“What’s the use of complimenting the dial hand when you don’t 
care what o’clock it is? 

“T tell you not to go to law—not to go to war—not to take usury 
—and to buy Turners and Tintorets. Has any of you stopped his 
son from being a soldier—taken his money out of the bank—or bought 
a Tintoret? 
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“T had a wonderfully good day however, on Easter Sunday, with 
that and some other precious letters,—and am ever your grateful and 
affectionate 


“ 
“ Prof. Oliver Lodge, etc., etc.” Joun Ruskin. 


And the following and last, to the same effect, in May :— 


Is it still impossible to get into any human head at your 
Universities that the economic crisis is because people will dig iron 
out of the ground, and build ironclads,—instead of raising corn and 
wine and giving them to whoso needs them? ‘That is the one plain 
2+2=4 that I have tried to teach these twenty years. 


“« The thing of all others indisputable and needful—and no mortal 
yet has taken up the word ! 


“Ever your loving, 
“J. Ruskin.” 


So in an old and well-known tone ended the correspondence. 
My own share of it has perforce partly intruded itself, but it is 
introduced as little as possible, and only so far as seemed necessary 
for the explication of Mr. Ruskin’s letters. 


APPENDIX. 


The text of the memorial, which was drafted in consultation 
with several friends, chiefly with a group then Professing different 
subjects at the University College in Liverpool, was drawn up so 
as to be capable of uniting men of various powers and of diverse 
views. It ran as follows :— 


“TO JOHN- RUSKIN. 


“Thankfully rejoicing at your recovery from recent illness, we ask 
you to accept the expression of our earnest hope that you may long be 
enabled to continue the work of your life. 

“Work so wide and various as yours appeals to us in different ways, 
but, without professing to be in agreement with every detail of your 
teaching, we are heartily and gratefully united in the conviction that 
your genius has been a great gift, nobly used by you for the benefit of 
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your country and the world ; and that your writings have proved, and 
will increasingly prove, a source of strength and joy to the English- 
speaking race. 

“Those of us who have made a special study of economic and social 
questions desire to convey to you their deep sense of the value of your 
work in these subjects, pre-eminently in its enforcement of the 
doctrines :— 

“That Political Economy can furnish sound laws of national life 
and work only when it respects the dignity and moral destiny 
of man. 

“That the wise use of wealth, in developing a complete human life, 
is of incomparably greater moment both to men and nations 
than its production or accumulation, and can alone give these 
any vital significance. 

“That honourable performance of duty is more truly just than 
rigid enforcement of right; and that not in competition but in 
helpfulness, not in self-assertion but in reverence, is to be found 
the power of life. 

“It is both our hope and our belief that your advocacy of principles 
such as these, by its suggestive analysis no less than by the inspiration 
of its eloquence, will be powerfully felt in the social and economic 
teaching of the future, and in our national life. 

“In Art and Science we one and all acknowledge the quickening 
and purifying virtue of your work and writings. They have rescued 
monuments of man’s noblest effort from forgetfulness and sometimes 
from destruction, and have given back to our eyes the hills and clouds 
as from a fresh consecration. Apart from their effect on those specially 
interested in the Arts, they have created in many a plain citizen anew 
sense for the beauty of familiar things, awakening a perception of the 
influence which that beauty is capable of exercising on every-day life, 
and manifesting with startling force how grievously the life of multi- 
tudes is stunted by the ugliness, both physical and moral, of our great 
cities. 

** Above all, that which to us gives your teaching its ennobling and 
beneficent character is the unfaltering conviction, expressed in words 
we never can forget, that at the root of all excellence of Art, all per- 
ception in Science, and all true national greatness, lie the old homely 
virtues ; whose larger meaning and scope, in their bearing on our age, 
you have exhibited in so strong and new a light. 

“ Mindful of this, and of much that each could only say for himself, 
we would recall as fittest expression of our gratitude and reverence, the 
words in which you have yourself spoken of your ‘friend and guide,’ 
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Thomas Carlyle, as one ‘who has asked England to be brave, for the 
help of Man, and just, for the love of God,’” 


Then follow over a thousand signatures, including such names 
as these :— 


Tennyson, 

Browning. 

Duchess of Albany. 

G. F. Watts. 

James Russell Lowell. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Bishop Lightfoot. 
Professor Westcott. 

Dr. Hort. 

Professor Jebb. 
Professor Walker (Harvard). 
Professor Cayley. 

J. R. Illingworth. 

S. R. Gardiner. 

A. R. Wallace. 

J. H. Shorthouse. 

W. M. Rossetti. 

Dean Bradley. 

Lord and Lady Mount-Temple. 
Professor Larmor. 

Dr. Verrall. 

Professor Ker. 

Walter Crane. 

Dr. Garnett. 

Professor W. J. Ashley. 
G. W. Prothero. 
Edward Clodd. 
Norman Shaw. 
Professor J. C. Adams. 
Bishop of Ripon. 

Max Miller. 

Sir Norman Lockyer. 
Sir William Abney. 
Professor Blackie. 
Montagu Butler. 
Franck Bright. 


Lord and Lady Aberdeen. 
Professor Sellar. 

Dr. Talbot. 

Henry Drummond. 
Professor Foxwell. 
Professor Seth. 

Alfred Waterhouse. 
Dr. Oswald Dykes. 
John Hopkinson. 
Professor J. J. Thomson. 
Marcus Dods. 
Stopford Brooke. 
George Macdonald. 
Professor Muirhead. 
Dr. Rendall. 

Professor Bradley. 
Professor MacCunn. 
Professor R. Lodge. 
Charles Beard. 
Professor Karl Pearson. 
Sir Charles and Lady Dilke. 
Holman Hunt. 

Noel Paton. 

Joseph Cowen. 
Edward Caird. 

F. W. H. Myers. 

J. Cotter Morison. 
James Prescott Joule. 
R. H. Hutton. 
Frederic Harrison. 
Canon Scott Holland. 
Walter Leaf. 

Professor Laveleye. 

R. L. Nettleship. 
Henry Morley. 
William Crookes. 
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Lady Martin. Professor Poynting. 
Thomas Hughes. R. T. Glazebrook. 
Dean Farrar. Thomas Burt. 
Professor Masson. Professor Butcher. 
Professor Campbell Fraser. S. A. and Mrs. Barnett. 
Octavia Hill. Roden Noel. 

L. P. Jacks. Walter Besant. 

Justin McCarthy. George Richmond. 
Professor Nettleship. Augustine Birrell. 


So many of the signatories wished to learn if the address had 
been presented, and what was the effect, that after an interval I 
wrote to Mrs. Severn asking her privately about it; and it may 
be of interest, to many of those who signed, to find here—though 
in belated fashion—the chief portion of her reply :— 


“22nd January, 1886, 
“ Brantwood, 


« Dear Professor Lodge, ‘Coniston, Lancashire. 
“The ‘memorial’ most assuredly came/—and was on Christ- 
mas Day given by me to Mr. Ruskin. He was naturally much 
touched, and deeply grateful—indeed no one could have been more 
truly appreciative—especially coming as it did, after a weary time of 
despondency and belief that he had done very little, if any, real good 
in the world—and that few really cared about him, or his work. 
“ Mercifully, this sad phase has now passed—due I am sure in great 
part to this general expression of sympathy and appreciation of his work. 
“If I had had the least idea from whom the precious parcel came, I 
would at once have written to acknowledge it, and thank you—and I 
know Mr. Ruskin is anxious to express in some fitting form his own 
gratitude and appreciation of so invaluable a gift. 
* Believe me, 
“‘Gratefully yours, 
“Joan Ruskin Severn.” 


Finally I should like to be permitted to add my judgment, so 
far as I am able to form a judgment on the matter, that Posterity 
will recognise, even more than we do at present, the clear prescience 
and sensitive perception, to much in our present social conditions 
that sorely needs reformation, of this great prophet of humanity. 
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THE BOY IN INDUSTRY.* 


)) HE choice of an occupation by a boy, the attain- 
ment of ability and worth as a workman, and the 

} likelihood of lasting success in the occupation chosen, 

are matters which, in London especially, depend upon 

a variety of complex causes. These may be grouped 
as follows :— 

The home influences and surroundings. 

The school training. 

The after-school training or want of training. 

The relative attraction of different trades. 

The conditions of entry to different trades. 

The training or the absence of training within the 
trade. 

The relation of boy’s labour and wages to man’s labour 
and wages. 

The industrial conditions determining the development 
of different trades. 

The relative numbers of boys and men in different 
trades and the chances of permanent employment 
in each. 

1. The home influences depend primarily upon the parents. 
There is no doubt that a very large number of parents are careless 
about the boy’s future, take little interest in his education, and 
are very ignorant of the relative advantages of different occupations. 
Moreover, the temptation of putting the boy to work which brings 
in high immediate earnings but leads nowhere and affords no 
prospects, weighs enormously, perhaps necessarily, with most of 

*A Report presented to the Enquirers’ Club, East London, pursuant to a resolution of the Club: 
“ That a preliminary report on the subject of ‘The Boy in Industry’ be issued, calculated to show 


the extent of the subject and the need of further knowledge, and to suggest definite lines of 
inquiry.” 
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the poorer parents. But there is equally little doubt that these 
parental defects are becoming less common. Extreme callousness 
or shortsightedness is not often met with except in the class of 
definitely neglectful parents. But gross ignorance is still lament- 
ably common, especially among the mothers, to whom, as keepers 
of the family purse, is often left the duty of getting the boy to 
work as profitably as possible. There is certainly great need of 
outside advice and persuasion, in the case of the parents who 
themselves belong to the class of unskilled labour. 

The influence of surroundings is conditioned by the grade and 
neighbourhood of the family. The boys and their parents are 
influenced by the customs and fashions of their locality, and by 
the prominence of any kind of trade in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Thus the boys tend always to follow their older companions 
into the same factory or yard, or at any rate into the same kind 
of occupation; and where the prevailing trades are of a poor 
grade, where riverside labour is the rule, where work for some big 
contractor as a carman or labourer is most easily got, the boys 
will generally follow the line of least resistance. In some cases 
the results are good, if the neighbouring works are of a satisfactory 
kind; often the reverse is the case,—especially, again, in the 
poorest neighbourhoods, where the prevailing trades are poorly 
paid and uncertain. And in this way the evils of poor class labour 
seem to be perpetuated in the poorest classes, without regard to 
the ability of the individual boy. 

It is generally the case that the boy’s horizon is very limited, 
and his real preferences or tastes very few, and but slightly marked. 
Many boys are attracted by “something to do with horses,” 
or by any sort of transport ; and in some ways certainly these 
occupations are the least satisfactory. 

2. The school training is professédly an all-round education,— 
and quite rightly. It ends at 14; and at that age it is unlikely 
that the young workman or the young citizen will have received 
too much “ general education.” As a matter of fact, he has very 
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seldom been educated enough,—in the sense of learning to use his 
head. From this point of view alone the proposal that he should 
specialise and learn some manual trade during the last two or three 
years of his school life appears to be a really dangerous one. As 
will be noticed later, the first condition of success in almost every 
department of industry is that the worker shall be intelligent and 
adaptable. The failure to maintain themselves on the part of 
many workmen of every grade is due, apart from defects of 
character, to inability to use their minds intelligently rather than 
to lack of specialised skill. It seems to be a very general opinion 
of employers and foremen, as well as others who have to do with 
boys after they leave school, that they are far from well educated 
in this sense. It is sometimes urged that they are worse than 
their predecessors of a generation ago; and though this view is 
probably unduly pessimistic, there is no doubt that, as mental 
training, the education provided by the State does not develop the 
boy’s thinking powers as it should. It is not necessary to enter 
into the question whether the subjects taught are too many, or the 
numbers in a class too great, or the methods of teaching too 
stereotyped ; it is easier to criticise than to suggest ways of 
improvement. But the proposal to increase the amount of manual 
training must be noticed. If it is meant to introduce more of 
such training for the purpose of educating the boy’s powers 
generally,—of increasing his accuracy, concentration, observation, 
adaptability, and so on,—the proposal is excellent. But in that 
case the teachers must be not merely craftsmen, as often at present, 
but also trained teachers, which they seldom are. If on the other 
hand it is proposed to teach the boys some one trade during the 
last two or three years of their school life, at the expense of their 
general education, the proposal is probably an unwise one. It is 
seldom that a boy’s bent or capacity is so marked before the age 
of twelve that his future work in life can be safely predetermined. 
For special classes of boys the method may be a good one,—as for 
the boys in truant schools. But in their case, the conditions of 
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upbringing, and the early defects of moral training, generally 
constitute exceptional circumstances. 

The after-school training, apart from the training within 
the trade, falls into two classes,—the technical and the non- 
technical. The former is provided at the Polytechnics and 
Technical Institutes, for the most part, chiefly in the evenings. 
It is generally intended for those who are actually engaged in 
some trade to which the teaching may apply; often the classes are 
confined to workers in the particular trade concerned. There 
seems to be general agreement that the teaching is good and not 
too narrow; but it is sometimes maintained by foremen and 
employers in special trades, in which the processes are continually 
changing, that the teaching is apt to be out of date. But the boy 
who is qualified and who elects to attend technical classes does not 
constitute a problem. And the classes do not touch the mass of 
ordinary labour or the boys occupied in it. 

The ordinary evening school provides teaching for them on 
about 120 evenings in the year. It includes both general educa- 
tion,—a continuation of what has been taught at the day school,— 
and more special manual and industrial training, and the teaching 
of commercial subjects such as shorthand and book-keeping. The 
latter are usually the most popular; and as the classes are only 
attended voluntarily, their influence in improving the capacities of 
the poorest grades of boys and girls, for whom special subjects 
such as shorthand have no attraction, is not great. 

In a few cases employers encourage the boys in their employ- 
ment to make use of technical schools; but as a rule it is left to 
the individual boy or girl to decide whether he or she will attend 
them. 

No one can help feeling that it is altogether unsatisfactory that 
the great majority of the boys and girls who most need an exten- 
sion of their education should be just those who are allowed to 
escape any sort of teaching after they have left school. It is 
difficult to see how the evil can be met except by the establishment 
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of compulsory evening schools for children under the age of 17 or 
18. If it is urged that the hours of work are often too prolonged 
for such compulsion to be exercised without actual cruelty to the 
children, it may be replied that the shortening of excessive hours 
for over-worked boys and girls may be made one of the indirect 
gains of the system by throwing upon employers the responsibility 
of sending the children they employ to school on the requisite 
evenings in a fit state to be taught. 

4. Apart from the attraction of high earnings, and the vague 
preferences of the boys, the attractiveness of occupation depends 
most upon the steadiness of the work and the prospects of fair 
money. (The disagreeable nature of many employments has a 
far less deterrent effect, as a rule, than economists have imagined.) 
There is generally considerable competition to get boys into 
certain well-established and well-conducted works, such as those of 
a big railway, Government employment, and some large firms. 
But as the children of parents already employed have often the 
first claim, there is, in many cases, little chance of an ordinary 
boy getting in. It is sometimes found that the father’s knowledge 
of the conditions of his own trade determines him to put his boy 
into anything else rather than into it; it is not always easy to say 
whether this is due to prejudice, or to a reasonable fear as to the 
prospects of the trade. . 

The presumably easy and over-paid occupation of all who wear 
a black coat, and the respectability mystically attaching to that 
sombre colour, exercise a fascination upon many boys, but not 
generally those of the poorer grades. To them some open-air 
work, especially that of driving a cart, appears the most satis- 
factory. But it will be seen that the whole question of the relative 
attractiveness of different occupations still needs much enquiry. 

5. The conditions of entry to a trade have changed in a 
remarkable way during the last century. Formerly apprenticeship 
was the only recognised door into all skilled trades; and “skilled” 
meant usually a trade entered by apprenticeship. But the words 
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“skilled” and “unskilled” have now no definite meaning; the 
important distinction is between “ good” and ‘ bad”’ occupations, 
—terms which refer to the conditions of payment, steadiness of 
employment, etc., rather than to the kind of work done or the 
way of learning it. 

To nearly all good trades some conditions of entry are attached. 
There may be an examination as to mental and physical qualifica- 
tions, as is the case in most Government employment; proof of 
ability and of education, such as is shown by the standard reached 
at school, is often required; or else a testimonial as to moral 
character and the respectability of the parents. These are the only 
conditions of entry to the majority of good occupations, in which 
a boy learns the work he will have to do as a man, (it may or may 
not require technical skill,) has a chance of working his way up, 
and is likely to have fairly permanent employment. 

In a few of the good trades, however, apprenticeship is still the 
rule. In some cases—very few—the trade unions have been able 
to maintain the system with complete success,—as in the United 
Society of Boiler Makers and Iron and Steel Ship Builders, In 
others it is still encouraged, as in the Cabinet-making and Furniture 
trade. But in most cases the conditions of industry have been too 
strong for the survival of the system. On the one hand the 
unending application of machinery, superseding hand-work, 
together with the increasing sub-division of labour, has put out of 
date the old method of “learning a trade right through” (c.f. the 
Engineering trade). On the other hand the development of huge 
firms, strong enough to make their own conditions as to learning 
and doing the work, has joined with the changes of process to 
destroy the apprenticeship system. And further, there exist 
always, especially in the country, small shops, subject to no rules, 
in which a youth can pick up a trade, and then claim from the 
Trade Union recognition as a journeyman in one of the big centres 
of industry. Consequently it is found that most of the Trade 
Unions have frankly accepted the position, and admit that 
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apprenticeship is either dying or dead. Where it survives, it is 
found in different forms,—sometimes a premium is required, with 
definite articles of agreement, sometimes not. In many cases, 
where the former, the old orthodox, method survives, it is in small 
shops, where the management may or may not be competent, but 
where the chances of failure are certainly greater. And of these 
the number is limited. The paid agent of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians’ Apprenticeship Committee is only able to find four 
such shops, on an average, per week. 

Opinion differs as to the good or bad results of this disappear- 
ance of the apprenticeship system. But it is probable that many 
of those who deplore it have not fully realised the changed con- 
ditions of industry. In addition to the changes already noted, it 
is to be remembered that the old relation of master to journeyman 
and apprentice seldom now exists. The organisation of industry 
by big companies under a general manager, managers of depart- 
ments, foremen and overseers, is by no means always suitable to 
the training of the apprentice. And it is noticeable that, though 
the employers themselves sometimes advocate a re-introduction of 
the system, they sometimes do so without considering the possibility 
or impossibility of applying the system in the industries with 
which they are connected. 

Another drawback must be mentioned. The changes in methods 
of manufacture are rapid, and no process now requiring great skill 
and practice of hand is safe from the invasion of machinery. The 
boy who has been apprenticed to a special trade with special hand 
processes, sometimes is, always runs the risk of being, left in 
possession of a useless and dead trade, with possibly less power of 
turning to other occupation than is shown by the youth who has 
not been tied down to a specialised process. 

The assumptions often made or implied in the arguments of 
those who advocate an extension of the apprenticeship system, 
that in many trades such extension is possible, and that the 


** skilled” worker, who has learned his work as an apprentice, 
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is likely to be more secure than the “unskilled” worker of 
intelligence who has had no special training, seem to be unsupported 
by evidence. That employers of all kinds want to get hold of 
more boys of a high grade of intelligence than they can obtain at 
present, and are willing to train these in their works, is certainly 
true. But there is no sign of an unsatisfied demand for ordinary 
boys to be taken on as apprentices in any good firms in established 
industries, though here and there an employer may be persuaded 
to try the experiment of taking on one or two such boys. And 
it is certainly not the case that the “skilled” trades are immune 
from want of employment, or that their numbers, because they 
are “skilled,” are likely to be more in demand at times of 
depression than the good “ unskilled” workman. 

6. (Omitted. No evidence.) 

7. Ever since the Industrial Revolution, and the introduction 
of power-driven machinery, there has been complaint of children’s 
labour usurping the place of men’s labour. The possibility of 
displacing men by boys tends to increase with the increase of 
machinery ; and the result is a tendency for the value of boy- 
labour to increase relatively to that of men. This tendency has 
been to a great extent checked by the action of the Trades Unions ; 
but this check is at times more than balanced by the operation of 
accidental causes. Thus the South African War sent up the 
wages of boy’s work, owing to the withdrawal of men; and the 
recent increased stringency of police regulations necessitating the 
more general employment of boys on carriers’ vans and carts, 
which the drivers are obliged to leave from time to time, led to 
an increase of the number of van boys as compared with carmen. 
The social needs (to be noticed later) causing the growth of certain 
trades requiring little skill, have led to a similar increase in certain 
common occupations in London. 

The result of these general causes has been that boys can nowa- 
days earn a relatively high wage of from 7/- to 10/- weekly, 
within a very short time of leaving school, whereas if they continue 
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in the same occupations as men, their wages will be relatively 
small. This is undoubtedly bad both for the boys and for the 
men. Just as, in the early days of the factory system, the welfare 
and prosperity of the children were sacrificed to the needs of 
manufacture, so it would seem that the welfare and prosperity 
of the boys are now being sacrificed to the needs of industry and 
commerce. Certainly one of the greatest evils at the present day 
is the high demand for boy’s labour of a general kind (the 
consequences of which are apt to demoralise the boy), coupled 
with a low demand for man’s labour of the same grade (with 
consequences equally demoralising to the man). 

8. Now the possibility of avoiding or modifying the evils touched 
upon turns upon the question : How far are the boys, the parents, 
the employers, or the public, to blame, and how far may we blame 
the conditions of industry? On the whole, the blame seems to 
rest with the conditions. It is true that the boys are not well 
enough fitted for work ; that parents let them go into bad trades, 
for the sake of immediate gain ; that neither employers nor the 
older employés take enough care to see that they get discipline 
and training in their work ; that the public cares little about it 
all, and in some ways directly encourages the employment of boys 
in bad occupations (¢.g., newspaper selling). But it is equally 
true that the primary cause is to be found in the development of 
trades through the pressure of economic necessities. 

We are inclined to do what little we can to prevent boys we 
know from entering occupations which have little future,—as van 
boys, errand boys, boys employed in the lower class of factories, etc. 
We are apt to forget that the work which these boys do is work 
which has to be done,—it is wanted ; while the work which we 
should like to put them to is not work which has to be done,—it 
is not wanted. In London the four greatest trades are the 
building trade, transport and conveyance, food and drink prepara- 
tion, and general labour. And these occupy nearly half-a-million 
of workers of London. We cannot do without them,—of most 
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of them ; and no machine can yet take their place. Yet, putting 
aside part of the building trade and part of the food and drink 
preparers, they are all what is called unskilled ; that is, the work 
involves no special training or capacity. And they are always 
poor or bad trades ; that is, they are poorly paid, not stimulating 
to the intelligence, uncertain and insecure as to prospects and the 
future. But it is part of the inevitable evolution of industry in a 
big city that an increasing number of its workers should be carmen, 
van boys, messengers, errand boys, bakers’ boys, butchers’ boys, 
milk boys, jam and sweet and biscuit bakers, mineral water makers, 
street sweepers, scavengers, builders’ labourers, and so on. And 
it is as absurd to work against the existence of these occupations 
as to work against the existence of the needs which give rise to 
them. There would appear to be only one thing to work and to 
hope for,—the improvement of the conditions obtaining within 
such occupations. This is likely to be brought about chiefly by 
the better education and higher demands of the workers them- 
selves. But it can be hastened certainly by lessening the easy 
supply of labour to those trades in which the conditions and 
prospects are worst, and to those employers whose workers have 
the lowest payment and the worst work. Parents and boys are 
too ready to play into the hands of these trades and these 
employers, just because they are convenient and attractive for the 
moment. In some poor districts there is a conspiracy of the 
whole environment to place the boys and girls at the mercy of bad 
occupations ; and any effort to break down the conspiracy by 
increasing knowledge, by giving advice and warning, by using all 
reasonable means of persuasion and personal influence, is well 
worth the philanthropist’s attention. There is at least as great 
a need for bureaux of information for the boys in each poor 
neighbourhood, as for labour bureaux for the men. 

g. The summary tables of the 1901 Census give the numbers 
at different ages of those engaged in each of 382 distinct groups 
of occupations recognised in the Census tabulation. By means of 
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these figures it is possible to estimate, first, the relative numbers 
of occupied and unoccupied at various ages ; second, the relative 
numbers of boys and men in different occupations. 

Of the total male population at certain ages the percentages 
returned as “engaged in occupations ’’ are :— 
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This table shows, for the ages 10-15, the effect of school 
regulations in reducing employment of boys. It shows on the 
other hand that, in London, and to a less degree in the country 
generally, employment of boys between 15 and 20 has increased. 
A larger percentage of boys at these ages are at work and a 
smaller percentage are “‘unoccupied’”’ (as students, etc.) in 1901 
than in 1891. 

This general result is a serious one from the point of view of 
the educationalist, but throws no direct light on the industrial 
question of the relative numbers of boys and men in different 
occupations and of the prospects of permanent employment for 
boys entering them. It is clear that in certain London occupations 
there is a “real excess” of boys, that is to say that the proportion 
of boys to men in them is greater than is necessary to maintain 
the supply of men. In such a case, unless the trade increases 
abnormally so as to absorb all the boys, a certain number of boys 
must expect either to leave that trade or to leave London at 
manhood. How are these occupations with a “real excess” of 

* The figures in this column are not given in the Census tabulation, and have to be ‘calculated 
from the charts in Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of the People. 
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boys (so-called to distinguish it from the “apparent excess” 
hereinafter described) to be determined ? 

First, the relative proportions of boys and men in all London 
industry being determined, the relative proportions of boys and 
men in particular occupations may be compared with this as with 
a standard. The result of this comparison is to show an “apparent 
excess’”’ of boys, i.¢., a greater relative proportion of boys to men 
than holds true of London generally, in the following occupations: — 

1. Chemical manufacturers, paper workers, toy makers, 
musical instrument makers, boiler makers, brass finishers, 
pattern makers, engine and machine makers, wire- 
drawers, cabinet makers, wood carvers, shipwrights, 
wooden box makers, tin-plate workers, white metal 
workers. 

Printers, bookbinders, brush and comb makers, glass 
and earthenware manufacturers, soap, candles and glue 
manufacturers, rope and canvas work. 

3. Messengers and warehousemen, grocers and oilmen, 
drapers and hosiers, pawnbrokers, stationers. 

4. Carmen. 

The occupations are grouped with reference to Mr. Charles 
Booth’s similar investigation in 1891. The first section includes 
occupations in which, so far as comparison is possible, an “apparent 
excess”’ in 1891 is seen repeated without significant change in 1901. 
In the second section come trades in which an “apparent excess” 
in 1891 has been much reduced or (as in bookbinding) has 
practically disappeared in 1901. In the third are a number of 
general occupation headings under which all sorts of shop and 
office boys, errand boys, messengers and newspaper sellers appear. 
Where comparison is possible, as in the case of messengers, a 
marked increase in the relative proportion of boys to men becomes 
apparent. Carmen demand special consideration; the Census 
shows first, an ‘‘ apparent excess”’ of boys and young men (15-25) 
in 1891 becoming more marked, especially between 15 and 20, in 
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1901 ; second, an enormous increase in the total numbers of 
carmen, so that it can be shown that the carmen who were between 
25 and 35 in 1901 were numerous enough to absorb not only all 
the survivors of those between 15 and 25 in 1891, but also a large 
number of rural immigrants. 

An “apparent excess” of boys in a London occupation does 
not by any means necessarily imply a “real excess”’ as already 
defined. It may, in fact, be explained on any one of three 
principal hypotheses. 

1. The occupation concerned may be one which is wholly or 
mainly recruited in London itself and does not share in the results 
of rural immigration. In any ordinary self-supplying population, 
i.e., one recruited only by any large stream of immigration, there 
must, in general, be fewer people at each year of age than at any 
of the preceding years. There must be more people aged 10 than 
there are aged 15, and more at 15 than at 20, at 20 than at 25, 
and so forth. One cardinal fact about London is that its popula- 
tion is not self-supplying in this sense, but shows between 15 and 
20, and still more between 20 and 25, the effects of an enormous 
immigration from the country. This feature has become much 
more marked in 1901 than in 1891, so that London has actually 
more males between 20 and 25 than between 15 and 20. Any 
occupation which does not share in the influx and in which 
sufficient boys grow up to take the places of the men (allowing for 
a merely normal expansion of numbers) will, in contrast to 
London as a whole, have more boys (15-20) than young men (20- 
25), and will therefore show an “apparent excess” of boys. ‘This 
is the explanation of the “apparent excess” of boys in many of 
the occupations in the first group, in which “apprenticeship” is 
still the rule. By way of contrast, the building trade, in which 
apprenticeship is (for London) practically dead, and which draws 
very largely from the country, shows a notable deficiency of boys. 

2. ‘he occupation concerned may be growing very rapidly, 
and, by the entry of large numbers of boys into it may show an 
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“apparent excess’’ which is merely temporary. Electrical 
apparatus makers and (perhaps) carmen are instances of this. 

3. The occupation concerned may contain a “real excess” of 
boys. Such was undoubtedly the case with printing and book- 
binding in 1891, and is probably still the case with paper 
workers, soap making, and rope and canvas work. The headings 
‘messengers’ and “clerks” always show an “apparent” which is 
also a “‘ real excess.” 

On one or other of these three hypotheses an “apparent excess” 
of boys in any occupation is to be explained. Though the 
examination here made of the Census figures can be carried much 
farther with important results,* a final decision between these 
different hypotheses demands, in general, practical inquiry in 
regard to each occupation. The statistics, by calling attention to 
an apparent excess or deficiency of boys, serve best to stimulate 
and guide such inquiry. 

In conclusion, the following lines of investigation are 
suggested :— 

1. Employers, foremen, and officials of trade unions and 
master associations, should be interviewed, with a view to ascer- 
taining for particular trades : 

(a) Whether any system of apprenticeship or its equiva- 
lent, allocating boys as “‘learners’’ to definite occupa- 
tions before the age of 20, exists in practice. 

(4) Whether any considerable number of boys are 
employed who have to be discharged as soon as they 
reach manhood and expect men’s wages. 

(c) From what sources the trade is mainly recruited, with 
special reference to rural immigration. 


* For instance, where the apparent excess exceeds a certain limit, determined by the death rate, 
it is clear that the first hypothesis—of a self-supplying, self-contained trade—may be excluded. 
Again, the second hypothesis—of a rapidly growing occupation—may be at once tested by reference 
to successive Census reports. 

A totally new line of inquiry is opened if, by consideration of the death rate between successive 
Censuses, we estimate whether the numbers in a particular age group in 1901 represent more or 
fewer than the normal survivors of an earlier age group in 1891. 
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(@) Whether any considerable changes in the employment 
of boys have taken place, or are taking place, through 
changes of machinery, introduction of women and 
girls, trade union action, etc., etc. 

As illustrating the use of such inquiry in interpreting statistical 
results, the information gained by one or two members of the Club, 
in relation to the printing trade, may be cited. At one time 
“taking-off” and ‘“laying-on” machines were almost entirely 
done by boys with a maximum wage of 14/-, and a very large 
proportion of these boys had to seek occupation outside the 
printing trade altogether at manhood. In practice many failed in 
life altogether and found themselves with no resource but the 
Army to begin with, and the docks or even the casual wards to 
finish with.* Now printer’s labouring has become a distinct man’s 
occupation with a minimum wage of 22/6 a week (at 21 years of 
age), with the result that far more men are employed now than 
formerly in proportion to boys, and far less turning adrift of boys 
at the critical age of 18 or 20 is necessary. This no doubt largely 
accounts for the very significant decrease in the apparent excess of 
boys in the printing trade which has already been mentioned. A 
similar or even greater decrease of apparent excess in bookbinding 
may perhaps be attributed partly to trade union action, partly to 
the introduction of heavy and expensive machinery which cannot 
be entrusted to boys. 

2. Efforts should be made to learn the previous history, with 
special reference to the years between 14 and 20, of a representa- 
tive number of men in certain occupations into which the failures 
of other occupations tend to drift as a last resource. Such an 
inquiry applied to a number of Army recruits or to the casual 
labourers at any particular wharf or wharves would probably prove 
most valuable in suggesting causes of industrial failure. Casual 


* The recent investigation made by Mr. H. Thorp in the Whitechapel Casual Ward revealed a 
large number of “ printers’ labourers” among its inmates. (Toynbee Record, Feb., 1905, p. 80.) 
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wards, refuges and shelters would afford material for a similar 
inquiry in a yet lower stratum. 

3. In order to obtain a view of the employment of boys in the 
concrete, reference should be made to: 

(a2) The managers of boys’ clubs. 
(4) The managers of boys’ employment bureaux, such as 
that at Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 

4. In order to obtain information as to what sort of training 
a boy gets when he has once embarked on his trade, inquiry 
should be made of foremen and the boys themselves. 

A complete inquiry on the lines suggested would throw a flood 
of light on many important questions relative to the movement of 
workers between different industries, the significance of rural im- 
migration, the sources whence different trades are recruited, and 
the means of training boys in London. Last, but not least, it 
would lay bare one of the most fertile sources of industrial failure, 
in showing those employments which, ending at boyhood, leave 
youths at a most critical period of their lives without training and 
without definite prospects. 








THE COMPLEXITY OF THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


By Eustace Mires, M.A. 
Author of 4 Boy’s Control and Self-Expression. 


VERYTHING looks simple when it is done well. 

This applies to rowing, billiards, golf, cricket, cooking, 

D>y speaking, writing. It looks simple when it is done 

nN Ry well, and, to the genius or well-trained person, it not 

ASS only looks and feels but actually is simple. But for 

the duffer it is almost sure to be a complex thing, and to need 
complex training. 

I remember the time when I could not write an essay. I never 
got a high mark for an essay till I was over twenty. I never 
realised the complexity of essay-writing ; I always looked upon it 
as a simple thing, consisting of two processes at the most, the first 
process being to make a scheme, the second to write what I 
believed to be an essay. Afterwards I learnt that essay-writing 
was a complex art ; that to do it well one had to do a number of 
things well, whether one did them consciously or sub-consciously. 
One had to collect ideas ; select some and reject others ; proportion 
the selected ideas according to their importance; arrange the 
selected ideas ; express them clearly, appropriately, and so forth ; 
and revise the expression. 

What was impossible for me as a single process became possible 
for me as a series of single processes ; what I could not learn as a 
whole I learnt piecemeal, concentrating on each part in turn. 

Now writing is only a fraction of life—an important one, but 
only one. What of life itself ? 

The genius who naturally leads the simple life will tell you that 
the simple life is simple. So it is to him; but what is it to the 
ordinary person living in a city? It is almost the most complex 


thing—or at least the most perplexing—that he can conceive. 
26 
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Consider the clerk of the office. There he is at his evening meal. 
Before him everything is far from the “simple.” The “simple” 
thing is to take off clothes and live on fruits and the 
vegetables and perhaps a little milk ; to have no fires, no books, 
no civilisation at all; to drink nothing but pure water. 

Is this really simple? 

No, it is horribly and painfully complex. For each little bit 
of custom has to be crushed in turn—the custom of being on 
good terms with the rest of the family, the custom of wearing 
clothes, of eating foods (supposed to be) cooked, and so forth. 

In order to lead the “simple”’ life, this clerk must be one mass 
of ingenuity and tact, combined with virtue and perseverance; 
in a word, he must be not a simple person, but a very snake for 
wiliness. 

How then can any one dare to call the primitive life the simple 
life? For no other reason than because it seems simple to him. 
Talk to almost any expert, and he will give you to understand 
that whatever he does well, this is quite a simple affair. As a 
matter of fact, when you try it, you find yourself the victim of 
some twenty mistakes. This man is the genius, and he cannot 
sympathise with the ordinary duffer. 

He is like the Senior Wrangler whom I have described else- 
where. He was asked by a beginner of mathematics how to do 
a certain sum which consisted of shelves and shelves of fractions, 
with weird brackets and other signs ornamenting them. The 
Senior Wrangler at once proclaimed the answer to be #. ‘“‘ How 
can I arrive at this?” asked the beginner. ‘ How can you arrive 
at it? It simply és the answer. What else could the answer be?” 
“But how do I work it out?”’ ‘You don’t work it out. Can’t 
you see that this is the answer? Nothing can be simpler.” 

The fallacy is obvious. The result 3 is very simple. The way 
to attain it is very simple also when you can do such sums easily. 
But to teach the duffer is a very different affair—that is complex. 
The sum is complex for the duffer ; it is simple for the genius. 
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No matter where we look in life we find the same rule. 

In cooking, the genius-cook will take ten ingredients, and use 
every clean atom of each, and serve from them several delicious 
recipes, almost without a thought. The thoughts may be wander- 
ing elsewhere, so simple is the process to the genius-cook. But 
give an English cook these ten ingredients, and see the mess she 
makes. It would take her a year to unlearn what she already mis- 
knows, and another year to learn the elements, the amounts, 
combinations, length of time required, utensils required, and so 
forth. 

The result is simple, and seems easy. The process is complex, 
and seems to the beginner almost impossible, directly he attempts 
it. 

So of exercises. Science is tending towards the very opposite 
of that which is recommended by professional strong men. They 
tell you to go through an elaborate chart of exercises, till you are 
tired. This is far from simple for the man who is out of breath 
after the first three exercises. Science will some day give us a 
very few exercises, specially chosen. These exercises will be 
sufficient for most of us on most days. They will be very simple. 
But they will have been arrived at through a vastly complex series 
of experiments. Through thousands of failures there will come a 
simple little chart which can be safely used by nine-tenths of the 
nation. 

Washing sounds a simple matter, but it also has its rules— 
general rules for most people, special rules for individuals. They 
are not the rules which most of us would guess naturally. 
Some of the rules are very abstruse. But learn them, practise 
them, and they become as simple as breathing. 

It would be easy to illustrate this ad infinitum; but I must 
conclude these few brief remarks with a protest against the dicta 
of many of those who advocate the simple life as if it were not 
only simple to live, but also simple, natural, to acquire. ; 

We are plastered over with the morbid skin of custom. To 
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peel it off us is neither easy nor pleasant. Custom is like adhesive 
plaster : we must get it off in order to have healthy flesh, but the 
process of tearing it off may be almost as painful as the process 
of tearing off our own skin. 

The person who is naturally simple in his tastes is often the 
very worst preacher to the un-simple; he is perhaps excellent as 
a pattern, execrable as a sympathetic leader; he wants everyone to 
go the whole hog ; nothing short of perfect simplicity will satisfy 
him. 

I suggest a different plan. In dealing with most people we 
‘ need to be not only definite and to suggest concrete changes, such 
as the occasional meal of one nourishing dish only ; we need also, 
as a rule, to recommend only one thing at a time. Instead of 
insisting on the entirely simple life, we had far better offer one 
simple change in one single department, taking it for granted that 
if this change is right and satisfactory, as it probably will be, the 
rest of the changes will follow as a matter of course. 

The city-boy in the country is likely to be at a loss. It is a 
new game to him, and very full of difficulties. At each stage he 
asks, ‘‘ What am I to do next?’ So the simple life is at first a 
series of questions, of dilemmas. As a whole, it is far from 
simple; it is utterly unnatural to most of us, or rather, I should 
say, unusual; the natural, simple thing in life is the unusual thing. 
And every part of the simple life, when you analyse it, is difficult 
too. 

In conclusion, then, I would suggest that the simple life, though 
it may be very healthy, yet is scarcely ever very easy ; and it often 
has a most terrible drawback: namely, that it makes people its 
slaves: those who have become accustomed to it are apt to be 
upset by city-life. 

The highest form of the simple life is to enjoy and profit by 
natural things when we have them, but not to hate and not to be 


upset by unnatural things when it is advisable to live in the midst 
of them. 
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In a word, a better phrase would be “the poised life,” the 
adapted or adaptable life. We may compare the ship. It is not 
a perfect ship—at least it is not proved to be a perfect ship—until 
it has kept its poise in a storm. In a calm it may or it may not 
be a perfect ship. It is the storm that tests the ship; it is the 
city-life that tests the simplicity. 








DANTE AND BIRDS. 


EFORE reading Mr. Hare’s chapter in his Dante the 

Wayfarer on “The Birds of Dante” I had observed, 

while perusing the Divina Commedia, the poet’s fond- 

= ness for birds. He shows his interest in the sweetness 

of the melody of the soaring lark (Par. xx. 65-70), in 

the love-song of the dove (Par. xxv. 21-23), in the cry of the 

blackbird for a little fair weather (Purg. xiii. 15), in the sad lay 

of the swallow (Purg. ix. 13), in the dismal cry of a troop of 

cranes (Inf. v. 46). These passages, it will be observed, all 

relate to the note of the bird. But Dante alludes more frequently 

to the habits than to the song. Thus, it is the flight of a large 

and crowded troop of starlings (Jnf. v. 40), the hovering of the 

mother-stork above her young ones’ nest (Par. xix. 90), the 

attempt of the hardly-fledged stork to fly (Purg. xxv. 10-13), 

the joyous clapping of its wings by the falcon just escaped from 

its hood (Par. xix. 34-37), or, on the other hand, the hawk 

hoodwinked (Purg. xiii. 72), or, once more, the eagle about to 

swoop (Purg. ix. 19)—it is from these bird-habits that Dante 
delights to derive his images. 

A consideration of these passages led me to a conclusion which, 
it seems, rightly or wrongly, has either not occurred to, or has 
been rejected by, Mr. Hare. It is that Dante watched rather than 
listened to the bird. It is true, as the above indicates, that he 
did listen ; but this in a less degree. When perusing Dante with 
this subject in my mind, I was struck with the fact that Dante is 
silent on the subject of the nightingale. That my impression, 
that there is no mention in the Commedia of the nightingale, is 
true, is confirmed by the absence in Hare’s chapter of any reference 
to it. We may well wonder what is the account of this matter. 
I learn from Ouida’s Critical Studies that D’Annunzio has a full 
and eloquent description of the song of the nightingale, as it may 
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be heard in Italy. But if the nightingale had found a home in 
that country in Dante’s age, it is certainly strange that among his 
many allusions to birds he does not introduce this lovely songster. 

An Englishman is, perhaps, inclined to say to himself: Well, 
the bird, probably then, as now, whether nightingale or other, was 
far less tuneful than in my own land of tree, moisture, and hedge. 

This, too, would be a reason for Dante’s more frequent allusion 
to the other habits than to the song of the bird. 


A. Jamson SMITH. 





INFANCY AND SCHOOLS, 


I. 


SHOULD CHILDREN UNDER FIVE ATTEND 
SCHOOL? 


By Karte Parmer. 


S)ELIS question has been approached from varied stand- 
I by Ratepayers, Parents, Educationalists, 
Economists, and others. Infants’ Schools have been 
described as “expensive extensions of the 1870 
programme,” and as “ profit-earning concerns.” In 
a letter to the press a parent has suggested that we should “let 
the children go to school as soon as possible, and not keep them 
there when they would be a service to their parents.” Some 
parents keep their children away as long as possible on principle, 
and others do the same from want of it. Most educationalists 
desire their exclusion wherever the home circumstances are tolerably 
good. Others, who certainly should be educationalists, are 
troubled for fear the attainments of Standard I should suffer,— 
that there would be “ nothing to show in the first class of infants” 
—and soon. But I want first of all to consider the subject as it 
affects the child, having regard for its whole welfare, physical, 
mental, and moral, its home-life and its prospects. I want to 
examine and weigh these points, with a desire to find out the 
best training—not for getting into Standard I at six years of age, 
nor exemption from attendance at the age of thirteen, but for 
life. 
For the children I desire not only knowledge but health, and a 
spirit of industry to make good use of knowledge ; honesty and 
strength of purpose, commonsense, ability to acquire fuller 
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knowledge, which shall, among other things, enable them to insist 
on wholesome conditions of labour and domesticity, —for knowledge 
is power,—sense to choose healthful recreations, and through all I 
desire for them that cheerful spirit and love of innocent merri- 
ment which lightens the load all through life’s journey. Does 
school life at the age of three conduce to these ends? 

Now what are the needs of a young child? Movement for 
the proper development of every part of its body, frequent 
bathing, fresh air, sunlight, conversation, sleep, frequent lung 
play,—ranging from the sweet sound we call crooning, through 
chatter and song, to the exuberant shouts of healthful childhood,— 
merriment, laughter, love. 


How are these requirements met? 

In the best conceivable system—by the good, intelligent mothers. 
They are the bathers; they lead the child where sunshine and fresh 
air abound ; they put the tired ones to rest and greet their waking 
with laughter and love; they enter into the fun and share the 
childish fancies, answer the innumerable questions, and so lead the 
child on in the paths of knowledge and delight from the beginning. 
No person can properly take the place of a good, intelligent 
mother, for she has the great aids to success in her love and her 
possession. It is her child, and she rejoices in her task. 

Other parents have sent their children to school, believing that 
what was a permissible age was the best age, their desire being the 
honourable one of giving their children the best possible chance of 
a thorough educational course. They were misled by the system. 


Now let us compare the lot of A—the child at home with its 
mother, and B at school at 3. 


A is one of I or 2 or 3. B is one of 50, 60 or 7o. 


A can spend most of his time B is in a classroom with an 
in the outside air. allotment of 8 square feet of 
superficial area, and 80 cubic 
feet of air space. 
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A gets a maximum of direct B gets what can be got through 
sunshine. his classroom windows, which 


may face N. or E. 


A can have his necessary sleep B gets his sleep, if he is fortu- 
in the open air in the summer, nate, in his 8 square feet of 
and in a cosy place in winter. area. He may have a ham- 
mock; there is ome in some 
schools. 


A can ask questions at the rate B gets a Bo O ay or to chance 
of one a minute. I have known of asking a question if the 
the pace to be much faster. division is equal. 





While A prances about imagining himself to be all sorts of 
interesting persons from a charioteer to a chimney sweep, B is 
being good (?) and learning things, in a dual desk, never occupied 
by more than three children—because you cannot squeeze a fourth 
child in. Well may a high spirited child turn round upon his 
mentors—tormentors—and say :—‘1 don’t want to be good.” 
The child is literally ‘ cribbed, cabined and confined.” 


Further—an Inspector, reporting a meeting of the Childhood 
Society, says :— 


“Dr. Arthur Newsholme discussed this question and pointed out 
that there is no educational gain by beginning school life so early; on 
the contrary, attendance at school at so early an age is often injurious 
to both brain and eyesight. 

“Infectious diseases in schools occur more often amongst babies 
than amongst the older infants, and the attendance of these young 
children increases the prevalence of and the fatality from infectious 
diseases. With every additional year of life the death rate from 
diseases such as measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, 
rapidly decreases, and Dr. Newsholme holds that by delaying the 
attacks of these diseases until after the first five years of life are over, 
thousands of lives may be saved. 

“‘ Probably most of us will be surprised to know that no less than 
11 per cent. of the total school children of al] ages in public elementary 
schools in England are babies under five years of age, who are being 
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“minded” in infants’ schools at a cost of nearly £1,000,000 per 
annum. 


“ Dr. Newsholme summed up his views by stating that the attend- 
ance of children under five years of age presents no educational 
advantage ; that it is inimical to the physical and mental health of the 
children ; that it costs nearly a million sterling every year ; and that 
it Causes an enormous annual death roll from preventable diseases.” 

Are we ready to acquiesce in this for the sake of having some- 
thing to show in the First-class Infants? or for the sake of 
passing Standard I at seven years of age! 

Again: at the Public Health Congress held in July, 1905, Dr. 
T. Hyslop, senior physician to the Bethlehem Royal Hospital, 
gave an interesting paper on “Brain Fag in Children.” That 
brain fag did exist, he said, is a fact, and it was brought about 
largely by attempting to cultivate soil which was incapable of 
cultivation. The standards of intellectual attainment were 
becoming higher and higher, whilst the mental energy available 
for reaching those standards was gradually diminishing. The 
work of rescuing the child from the gutter, if it survived, but to 
qualify for the asylum, was but a poor policy; and enforced 
education at the early age of three or four years frequently 
involved the sacrifice of mental health. So damaging to the 
mental development and stability of the mind was the enforce- 
ment of brain effort at so early an age, that the methods now 
demanded by the Legislature were surely and certainly adding to 
the brain suicide of our race. We were months learned—and 
years demented. 

Learning by rote was one of the most vicious causes of brain 
fag, and was largely due to competition as determined by our 
vainglorious system of merely accumulating knowledge. All 
minds that were made mere receptacles for knowledge were only 
jerry built, and unable to withstand the tests of time. In the 
course of a discussion which followed Dr. Acland emphasized the 
importance of young people having more sleep than was now 
thought necessary for them. 
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I have experimented to find out whether our children really 
would sleep if opportunity were afforded. On May 22nd this 
year we had our baby room floor sprinkled with disinfecting fluid 
and well swept. Upon this we laid the children in rows. Care- 

ful records were kept until the commencement of the summer 
~ holidays, and the results are as follows :— 

From May 22nd, 1905, to July 27th, 1905, inclusive. 

The average attendance of babies was 72°7. Of that number 
an average of 68°2 slept. Sleep was general at 2-47 p.m. 

The awakening was general at 4-10 p.m. The average number 
who had to be awakened to go home was 16. 

The highest number to be awakened on one day was 36. 

Surely something different from a school is needed here. What 
is the remedy? Exclusion for all? and turn our poorest fellow 
creatures into the gutter, or leave them to be locked in cheerless 
houses during the day? No! emphatically No! 

We must remember, however :— 

1. That all the children in Infants’ Schools are not babies. 

2. That all schools are not Slum Schools. 

In my school, which is in one of the poorest districts of Bir- 
mingham, last year the average number on roll of children over 
five years of age was 382, or 80°4 per cent. of the whole. The 
average number on roll of children under five was 93, or 19°6 of 
the whole number. ‘lchus we see that 80 per cent., or # of the 
children, were teachable, and for them the schools were fitted, the 
arrangements suitable and pleasant, the teaching adequate, often 
excellent, and the school a place where education in the best sense 
could be given, if only the space were sufficient,—12 feet area per 
child,—and the classes of a fair size,—40 per teacher. 

For the other 20 per cent., in all but the worst areas, they 
would be better at home with their mothers, or to put it in another 
way, the mothers would be better at home with their children. 

I am by no means alone in the opinion that the withdrawal of the 
mothers from the homes, to work in factories, is at the root of 
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very grave evils in our social system, and I shall ask for your 
careful consideration of this point, because an argument was 
brought forward at the September meeting of the Birmingham 
Education Committee to the effect that “ large numbers of women 
had to go out and earn the living for the family, and if oppor- 
tunity were denied them of sending their children to school, a 
great deal of harm would be done.” This was described as “ the 
real difficulty of the case.” It is a difficulty; but here again, all 
mothers do not go to work; some do who should not, others do 
who need not, and disaster follows close upon the heels of most 
of this employment of married women in factories. Let us first 
consider the effect upon home life. What comfort can there be 
for husband or children when the mother is away from 8-o in the 
morning until 6-o at night ? In sucha house there is little cleansing, 
little washing, no mending, no making, no cooking, no comfort. 
It can be in no sense a home, only a miserable shelter. No wonder 
that irritations abound, and family quarrels are frequent and 
severe. Would you or I be good-tempered under such circum- 
stances? These poor women are expected to rear a family— 
perform the multitudinous duties of the household, and go out 
and earn the living for the family. 

Where is the father? What of the unemployed? At the 
33rd Annual Meeting of the National Society of Amalgamated 
Brassworkers and Metal Mechanics, the report stated :— 

“The unemployed question was not now so much of a casual 
matter as was formerly the case. The ever increasing labour-saving 
machinery and appliances displace so much skilled labour, that 
mechanics suffered to a great extent from invention, which ought to 
be a blessing to mankind. To make matters worse, women were 
employed in increasing numbers, not because of a desire to find them 
work, but because, and only because, they were to be had for half the 
wages paid tomen. They were employed in the hardest branches of 
trade, where the dirt unfitted them for domestic duties, and the 
unhealthy nature of their work was bringing on a physical deteriora- 


tion to the detriment of the rising generation. In many ways women 
were made to bring down the wages of men, and innocently suffer 
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immeasurably by underselling the labour market. Were they to 
demand the same price as men, the evil would soon disappear, as 


employment for which they were best fitted would be secured to 
them, and paid for at a proper rate.” 


That is another side of the question, and we must not consider 


sO grave a matter from one standpoint only, but bring the fullest 
information to the light. 


Sir John Gorst, in delivering his presidential address to the 
Vesey Club, said :— 


“The Medical Officer of Health in Birmingham, according to the 
newspaper of that day, had stated that the birth-rate for September 
was lower than any birth-rate previously recorded in the city. The 
same story was to be heard everywhere in the kingdom, that the birth- 
rate was decreasing That fact was one which showed that we 
must make the most of the children who came into the world. One 
of the saddest facts which ought to impress all thinking men and 
women was the frightful mortality which took place among infants. 
In the parish of St. Mary, Birmingham, for instance, the death-rate 
among infants was 331 in the thousand. The reasons for this extra- 
ordinary infantile death-rate were not far to seek. The first was, that 
women as a practice did not suckle their children. Some said that 
was due to the selfish desire of married women to carry on their 
ordinary avocations. Some said it was due to inability, and others 
that it was owing to the practice of women being employed in 
factories away from home that they were prevented from giving 
the infants the nourishment they required. Some countries had 
endeavoured to correct that by means of laws. In this country there 
was a law that a woman should not be employed in a factory for four 
weeks after her child was born. That was totally insufficient. But 
he did not believe laws of that kind could alter customs and manners. 
He thought the best remedy was to change the sentiments and 
manners of the people, and that could only be brought about by 
greater knowledge respecting the necessity of greater care for their 
children. Habits of cleanliness should be inculcated in the children. 
Parents who habitually sent their children to school unfed and in 
an improper condition should be taken before the magistrates and 
punished,” 


I have quoted thus fully from Sir John’s address because it 
goes to show that if we really care for young children, we must, 
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in every possible way, encourage the mothers to remain in the 
home and nurture their young, leaving the factory work for those 
who so often, and in some cases so willingly, swell the ranks of 
the unemployed. 

Professor Muirhead, in a recent lecture on the “ Problem of 
Poverty,” said :— 


“They should relieve the pressure of home-life on the women of 
the working classes, for a nation could not permanently remain on a 
level above the level of its women.” 


Certainly these heavily-laden mothers need relief from the 
additional burden of working in factories, if only for the sake of 
the children. 

We have not reached the bottom yet—there are widows and 
widowers with children and wives with incapacitated husbands, 
for the children of these some provision must be made. It is not 
a school, however, which is needed, but an Infants’ Institution, in 
charge of a qualified nurse and other suitable women, not teachers, 
who have an instinct for amusing and caring for little children 
too young to be taught. In this Institution for necessitous children 
there should be ample space for free play, as well as for organized 
amusements and sleep. There should be floods of sunlight and 
fresh air, windows low enough for the children to look out, and 
shrubs and other growing things for them to look out upon. It 
should be something akin to the beautiful Kindergarten at Greet 
and the Day Nursery in Bath Row, and should accommodate 100. 
Investigation should follow admission, and in all cases where both 
parents were earning, a charge should be made; in the case of 
widows and other deserving persons the charges might be remitted ; 
but we must do all we can to keep the mothers at home where 
possible. 

The rules of this Day Nursery might be considered and possibly 
modified to meet our needs. Much might be said about the 
equipment of this Institute; the furniture would be as light 
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and simple as possible, and very satisfactory sleeping arrangements 
could be made at small cost. It should be an adjunct to the 
Lower School and under the control of the Headmistress, and the 
supervision of the present Medical Superintendent of Schools for 
defective children, and a committee of ladies. 

A further possible use might be made of this Institution as a 
training ground for the girls in the higher classes, in conjunction 
with their study of personal hygiene. They could learn how to 
comfort, control, and amuse children, and many other things for 
their own help and guidance when they in turn become mothers. 

Of the money saved, and earned from the revised grants, which 
we expect to arrive next year, some portion will, I hope, be used 
in making proper provision for the really necessitous babies, hand- 
ing over the vacated space for the teaching of the younger 
children, giving 12 square feet of superficial area instead of 8 
square feet, and in reducing the size of the classes from 60 to 40. 

It is worse than useless, it is annoying, to issue suggestions— 
that children should be trained and encouraged to freely express 
themselves, to talk individually and to ask unlimited questions,— 
while classes of 60 are the rule. In many other ways the numbers 
are restrictive. 

The grades of elementary schools should in the future be Upper 
Schools as at present, and Lower School instead of Infants’ School, 
where children would be received at the age of five years, and be 
subject to special teaching and training suited to their age and 
mental development for three years. 

The Infants’ Institution would be separate, for those who really 
could have no proper care at home. The change would necessitate, 
perhaps, a revisal and readjustment of the whole curriculum, but 
this would not, I believe, be an insurmountable difficulty ; indeed, 
I think, much good might accrue. 

The liberation of qualified teachers from the baby rooms would 
help to meet the present dearth of teachers; and the change of 
name—Lower School instead of Infants’ School—would help in 
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procuring better recognition of the value and importance of the 
work of training these young children, these men and women of 
but a few years hence. 

In my ideal scheme the children would come to us at the age of 
five. There would be no more “ Free School where the children 
could come when they like, and stay away when their parents 
like,” but a steady three years’ course in the Lower School, then a 
six years’ course in the Upper School, followed by compulsory 
attendance at the Evening Continuation Schools, all working with 
the aim of sending out healthy, intelligent, temperate, industrious, 
brave, honest, cheerful young men and maidens to people our 


land. 
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II. 
THE HOME IN INFANT EDUCATION. 
By J. A. Daz, M.A. 


3, T is probably a matter for discussion whether the action 
Lg, of the Board of Education in withdrawing grants from 
& children under five in the elementary schools is justifiable 
Naor not. The motives of the Board do not directly 
concern us: the result of their action is undoubtedly to 
suggest five as the age of school entrance. It is an interesting 
example of the accidental way in which we stumble upon funda- 
mental issues, even in the hasty hand-to-mouth actions which fob 
off the real decision. The hasty action may constantly be forced 
upon any body of the nation’s servants by the necessities of 
administration: but the decision is the nation’s business. One of 
the most striking features of present day politics is the way in 
which vital questions are beginning to press for decision; cropping 
up amid the shifts of party politics, to the great puzzlement of 
the party-minded politician, whose guide is not Thought, still less 
Forethought, but Loyalty, which dispenses with both. 

The age at which schooling should begin can only be decided 
by reference to a conception of education. Is there any. rough 
agreement as to the functions of home and school respectively in 
a child’s education? Which is the centre of the whole educational 
process by which the child grows into the citizen? Is it wage- 
earners or home-builders that we desire as the primary and 
universal outcome of our system? In practice this is settled by 
the quality of the home and of the school, according to their 
lights and opportunities. As the quality of the one falls, the 
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need for and the scope of the other rises. But as a rule the home 
is the stronger factor; reinforced as it is by all the immeasurable 
forces which, lying deep below consciousness since far back in a 
forgotten past, have bound the family into the unit of the race. 
Not only does biology point to this conclusion, but the best 
educational theory is homing again after many an airy flight. 
“‘If men had to wait for the wise to give them food for their 
children, the race would surely die out,” said one of the wisest. 
“But it is good that women in country cottages do for their 
children what the philosophers tell to the winds.” We quote this 
without a thought of offence against the really wise and the real 
philosophers, only out of faith in the family instincts as the germ 
which education has to develop. This is the process in its widest 
sense, to which the work of the schools is subsidiary. It is by the 
atmosphere of love and discipline in which he grows up that the 
child gradually transcends his appetite for material comfort; till 
there grows a sense of the fact that the family is a society, bound 
together by the affections, functions, obligations of its members. 
This sense is his birthright. Thus his slowly growing conscious- 
ness is prepared to realise his school, and any wider universe, as a 
society similarly constituted: then in the stress of adolescence to 
fight his way out of the sphere of instincts; and finally, with the 
full consciousness of manhood, to take his place as member of the 
great human society. So he returns to the home circle again, 
realy now in the richness of his social experience, to be himself a 
true educator. Schools and books will have widened his outlook, 
sharpened his insight, ennobled his interests, refined his thought, 
given him control of a ‘logic machine’’: but the true foundations 
were laid in his early home-years. Such is the ideal career of a 
man whose heredity has set among the silent prompters of his 
being, more friends than enemies; and whose educative influences 
were all good. It is from the fact that they are not in practice 
good that the social problems of each generation rise. And in 
none is the failure more frequent and more fatal than in the home. 
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Our present action in sending many children under five from 
school to home for the whole of their training, may serve to 
emphasise the educational function of home, to “socialise” the 
energies of educational reform. Demoralised homes are constantly 
increasing the leeway which the schools by themselves cannot 
possibly make up. Social reform is thus in the strictest sense 
educational. We hear much of individual responsibility and the 
danger of weakening it; and the warning is one to be borne in 
mind. But the danger is not for one moment to be compared to 
that of shutting out great numbers of our citizens from the very 
possibility of developing, much less exercising, that sense of 
individual responsibility. The first is a grave possibility: the 
second is a terrible and present fact. 





ORGANIZED REMEDIES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 
By W. H. Beveripce. 


N October 14th, 1904, Mr. Walter Long, then 

Wi President of the Local Government Board, laid 

certain proposals for dealing with the unemployed 

problem before a special conference of Metropolitan 

Guardians. Following on these proposals there were 

established in all the Metropolitan Boroughs “ Joint Committees ” 

representing the borough council, the boards of guardians, and (in 

some cases) the charitable associations of each district. Two 

delegates from each Joint Committee, together with a few members 

nominated by Mr. Long, formed a Central Committee for London, 

from which an Executive was chosen to organise the relief of the 

unemployed in the whole metropolitan area. The Report* of the 

Executive Committee has just been published, and forms one of 

the most valuable contributions yet made to the literature of the 
unemployed problem. 

The Central Committee met for the first time on November 
25th. On December 12th the Lord Mayor appealed in the name 
of the Committee for charitable subscriptions to the ‘‘ London 
Unemployed Fund.” The total subscribed amounted to £ 51,886, 
and practically the whole of this was spent by the Committee by 
the end of November, 1905. The bulk of the expenditure was 
on the direct provision of temporary relief work. 3,500 heads of 
families, representing 17 $00 persons, received in this way an 
average of eight weeks’ work each. The relief works undertaken 
by the Committee were of three main types. About 1,200 men 
received work in London itself—in the parks controlled by the 
London County Council or the Home Office, and at certain City 
Markets. Here the men lived at home and went to their work 


* London Unemployed Fund, 1904-5: Report of Central Executive Committee. 
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daily in the ordinary way, receiving full ordinary wages. Another 
1,200 were employed at Long Grove Asylum, near Epsom. Here 
the men, while continuing to live at home, went and returned to 
Epsom daily by train, paying part of their fares,so that they actually 
received after this diminution less than the full ordinary wages for 
such work. The remaining 1,000 received work under the 
“‘colony system,” at Hadleigh, at Garden City, and at Hollesley 
Bay. Here the men went away from home and received board, 
lodging, and pocket money at the works themselves; the bulk of 
their remuneration went direct to their wives in London in the 
shape of a weekly allowance proportioned to the size of the 
families. In addition to the work undertaken by the Committee 
directly, the action of local authorities was assisted by grants in 
aid of works put in hand by them for the unemployed. Chief 
among the conditions upon which these grants were made may be 
mentioned the rules that the men employed should be selected 
from lists supplied by the Joint Committees, and should each 
receive continuous daily work till the completion of the job. 
About £6,000 was expended by the London Unemployed Fund 
in this way. The total sum expended out of the rates by local 
authorities in London alone for the provision of unemployed relief 
works last winter was not less than £100,000. The London 
Unemployed Fund was also used to emigrate 42 families, including 
215 persons, to Canada at a cost of £1,000, to establish a Central 
Employment Exchange, and to pay expenses incidental upon the 
taking over of the Hollesley Bay Farm Colony. This colony, 
situated on the Suffolk coast, has an area of 1,300 acres. It has 
been leased to the Executive Committee or their successors by 
Mr. Joseph Fels for three years at a peppercorn rent, with option 
to purchase at any time within that period, and should form a 
valuable asset in the hands of those who will have to deal with the 
unemployed problem in this or succeeding winters. 

After a general introduction stating the broad features of the 
Executive’s work follow special reports from the separate Sub- 
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Committees, among which the various branches of the work were 
allotted. These were six in number, dealing respectively with 
Finance, Classification, Works, Working Colonies, Grants to 
local authorities, and Emigration. Most general interest attaches 
perhaps to the second and fourth of these. The primary function 
of the Classification Committee was to guide the Joint Committees 
in the metropolitan boroughs in the task of selecting the men to 
be assisted, and the Report of the Committee forms an extremely 
valuable analysis of the administrative difficulties springing from 
the blendedly industrial and personal character of the unemployed 
problem. Mr. Long had described the class for whom he desired to 
provide by this new organisation as consisting of ‘respectable men 
temporarily distressed owing to inability to obtain employment.” 
In practice this class proved to be composed of very diverse 
elements and, moreover, to shade off quite imperceptibly into the 
second class—the poor-law cases—down to the absolute wrecks of 
industry. ‘* The crux of the administrative problem” rested “ in 
the fact that so many are on the border line of the genuine cases 
and the false.” Indeed it is clear, no Jess from the list of 
occupations of the men selected than from the accounts of the 
work done, that a very large proportion of the distress with which 
the Committee had to deal was among men of a low industrial 
status and perhaps less than average efficiency. Probably at least 
two-thirds of the men selected were at the best of times casual 
labourers. Of the men at Long Grove Asylum, on the whole the 
best of the lot, one-third are described as “‘ casual labourers unused 
to laborious work.” These men would not for the most part be 
fairly described as “unemployable.” They do in fact obtain a 
certain amount of employment. They are simply less efficient 
and less steady than their fellows; they obtain thereby less regular 
work, and become for that very reason yet further weakened or 
demoralised. 

It is this class of men—neither workless nor easily helpable— 
that form the hardest problem for relief committees. They render 
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particularly difficult the application of the main principle, adopted 
wherever possible by the Executive Committee, that the conditions 
of relief employment should be less attractive than ordinary 
employment, so that this inferiority should act as a continuous 
though gentle pressure, driving men back at every opportunity to 
resume their usual work. It 1s indeed frankly impossible for any 
public body to make the conditions of relief work less attractive 
than the ordinary life of the casual labourer by any process of 
reducing remuneration. And it is in this connection that the 
“colony system” of relief works described in the report of the 
Working Colonies Committee assumes such a peculiar interest. 
The separation from home (or the street-corner) affords just that 
condition which relief committees should search for as a means of 
differentiating ordinary work and “ made” work, yet it does not 


involve any insufficiency in the actual maintenance received by the 
families. This is not indeed put forward as the sole or even as 
the main advantage of the “colony” system. It has many others 
of a more positive character which may be gathered from the 


Report in question. 

The Report as a whole is simply indispensable to all who have 
to treat practically or to describe theoretically the unemployed 
problem. The Executive Committee of the London Unemployed 
Fund established for the first time three main principles of 
administration—that full inquiry must be made in every case, that 
any assistance given should be continuous work to a few rather 
than doles of work to many, and that the conditions of relief 
employment should be always less attractive than those of ordinary 
employment. The Report presents these principles with a depth 
of economic insight and a wealth of practical suggestion whose 
combination it would be hard to rival. One of the most notable 


social experiments of recent years has here its fitting and adequate 
record. 





REVIEWS. 


Garden Cities in Theory and Practice. Being an amplification of a 
paper on The Potentialities of Applied Science in a Garden City, 
read before Section F of the British Association. By A. R. 
Sennett. London: Bemrose G Sons Ltd. 1905. 2 vols. 


ay Tr. itle indi 1 olu 
, {4 RE the title indicates, these copious volumes have 


AG A Wy) gradually arisen from the impulse of Mr. Ebenezer 
et YAR Howard’s well-known Garden Cities of To-morrow; 
Ln Y) and it may be at once predicted that they will find 
their way, and that deservedly, to a large section of 
the growing public who are thus being aroused to new social and 
economic interests. Unfortunate for the first impression of his 
book upon most readers, is its diffuse and sermonising intro- 
duction, in which the denunciation of Trades Unions, indeed the 
scolding of them, is a main feature, although relieved by such 
kindly intended (but hardly novel or convincing) remarks as that 
“the workman should respect his master, in whose place he may 
fairly hope to sit in good time.” All this sadly delays our getting 
to the book proper, which opens with a discussion of the laying- 
out of Garden Cities, enriched by many of the plans and perspective 
illustrations, in which both volumes are so rich. In this interesting 
chapter our writer discusses the planning of actual and historical 
cities ; new and old London, Washington, modern and ancient 
Athens, &c., and on the other gives an account and criticism of 
the plans of two representative ideal cities, that of Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard’s, with its circular design, and Mr. James Silk Bucking- 
ham’s square one. From these we pass to Mr. Sennett’s own 
ideal design, which is illustrated with great fulness. While 
retaining the rectangular system for public use, he evolves an 
ingenious system of hexagonal plots for building lots and gardens, 
indeed for the agricultural ground beyond, and contends for these, 
not only upon his view of their aesthetic advantages, but in order 
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to produce greater economy in the necessary walls, paths, &c., 
and especially of road-construction ; which of course is a matter 
of such serious consideration to every community, alike as regards 
initial outlay and upkeep. 

Since we cannot reproduce any of his illustrations, one passage 
may be worth quoting which embodies what would be the essential 
landscape-gardening result. 

“If however the reader will kindly picture in the mind an upland 
—or rather two uplands converging to form a shallow valley—and 
that the green sides of these be laid out in a hexagonal enlacement of 
open network, formed by the intertwining of green hedgerows, each 
‘mesh’ or interlacing an acre in extent, each green hexagon containing 
at its centre a hexagonal spot of colour—a red house toned by green 
creeper—from each central spot six rays divaricating in form of 
flower-enlivened gardens, then will he understand the configuration 
I propose. ‘Then also will, I hope, be appreciated the fact that, by 
following Nature, at minimum of cost could be built a village 
combining the maximum of convenience with a not inartistic effect.” 


“Following Nature” here seems rather a large claim for thus 
viewing her through a honeycomb. Further on we find the same 
idea carried out in the detail of the ‘“ Hexamultiple Artisan 
Dwellings,” of which striking (if also not wholly convincing) 
illustrations are also given. 

An Italian sociologist has ably argued against our conventional 
views of men, as greatly differing in their degree of conservatism 
or their openness to change. He insists that the difference is 
more apparent than real ; we have all, according to him, much the 
same amount of love of novelty and change, much the same share 
of distrust or dislike of these ; we merely differ in our ways of 
taking these out, so to speak. Taking for example the late 
Mr. Gladstone and his great antagonist the Marquis of Salisbury, 
he would point out that the apparent radicalism of the one and 
the conservatism of the other was each really balanced by 
abundance of the opposite quality ; witness the classical studies or 
the treefelling recreations of the former; whereas it was the 
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conservative minister who interested himself in the latest devices of 
the electrical workshop, or in the doings of the British Association. 
Thus it is with Mr. Sennett ; his apparent traditionalism at some 
points is fully balanced by the unexpectedness of many of his con- 
structive proposals. So he goes on, out of the ample treasure-house 
of his manifold observations and reflections, giving us things both 
new and old. 

The indications as yet given may not greatly attract the reader, 
but as he proceeds he should however find much to interest him, 
as notably such suggestions as those towards the use of non- 
absorbent bricks for house construction, towards the adoption of 
roof-gardens and upstairs kitchens, or for the supply of hot-air 
and light baths, and even of ozonisers in every home, Of great 
interest also are his schemes for a really washable street, his 
“Invert Road”; for the removal of refuse, for smoke abatement 
and other pressing matters of sanitation, as also for the improving 
of sub-ways and the like. His well thought out “ Hygienic 
Refuse Removal Motor Waggon,” or in the next volume, his 
device for the ventilation of sewers and at the same time the 
destruction of the microbes which at present pass into the open 
air, also seem well worthy of the serious attention of our City 
Health Departments, 

Considerable space and illustration is devoted to the cottage- 
building question now so prominent, while allotments, bee-keeping, 
and gardening are copiously, and often persuasively, dealt with. 
The question of municipal créches is treated with great fulness, 
and in these many other ways the book is one which will advance 
discussion and doubtless stimulate action also. Unfortunately, 
however, our author’s style does not lend itself to quotation, and 
abstracts giving a succinct idea of his views and proposals upon 
any subject are much to be desired. 

In the second volume, even more than in the first, we have 
what is really a collection of essays; and these almost always too 
diffuse, but thereby no doubt more easily and quickly read, and 
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deal with many of the subjects of pressing social interest. Temper- 
ance and old age pensions are considered; even the alien ques- 
tion is touched on: and always the same characteristics appear, of 
the mingling of commonplaces of conversation and journalism 
with matters of wide observation, masses of statistics if not always 
convincing, at any rate formidable, interspersed with passages of 
marked constructive originality. To repeat, then, it is at once the 
defect and the quality of this volume, to be a set of pamphlets ; 
which include even lace-making, silk-culture, and sugar-growing, 
though returning to the sub-ways and street-improvements in 
which our writer seems pre-eminently at home. Arguments for 
“fiscal readjustment,” and exhortations to ‘think imperially,” 
now so well-worn, will, we fear, scarcely attract as many readers as 
they may tire; even his peroration may leave them cold :— 
“I cannot, I feel, better conclude than by a reiteration of the bold 
and potent words of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales: for if Garden 


Cities are to be the success they might be, if their potentialities are to 
be realized to national benefit, ‘ England must wake up.’” 


The frequency of passages of this banality of style, despite the 
undeniable excellence of their sentiment, must not however obscure 
the original value of many of the writer’s points and concrete 
suggestions, of which only a reference to the (fortunately ample) 
index can give an adequate idea. And of course it is quite possible 
that our author may know his readers and realise better than do 
most writers—in fact, well nigh as clearly as do the most success- 
ful of our publishers—that what people mostly wish to read is as 
much as possible of what they themselves are accustomed to say. 
Thus the repeated return to the sins of trade unionists—the 
“King Charles’s Head” of these volumes—may lead some 
employer, whom a more democratic spirit would have repelled, 
to consider the writer’s proposals, kindly and sensible as they are, 
for the better treatment and housing of the working man. Again, 
such an argument as that “fiscal readjustment” would not 
only revive our silk-industries, but enable us even to cultivate 
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the mulberry and rear the silk-worms (of course, under giass,) 
may thus be the means of bringing many of our municipal fathers 
and public personages, from their present devotion to political or 
financial considerations alone, to the concrete idea of at any rate 
planting or building something. Yet there is nothing new under 
the sun : it is more than two centuries ago that the Town Council 
of Edinburgh not only welcomed the Huguenot refugee silk-workers 
and settled them in what is known as “ Picardy Place” to this 
day, but with the best intentions granted them the seaward and 
windward slopes of the Calton Hill to plant their mulberry trees 
upon. Since then, from time to time, they have made other 
improvements; and Mr. Sennett’s proposals have thus come in 
time to open their minds to new vistas of possibility. And why 
not likewise in other cities ? 

Jesting apart, the book before us is one which really deserves to 
go widely among our city fathers; and it cannot but have a 
freshening, a broadening, and a leavening effect. 

In the future edition however, to which Mr. Sennett, we 
sincerely trust, may soon have to address himself, we would entreat 
him to enlist the services of some critical friend of editorial 
experience,—for he has here the makings of a whole series of 
interesting and popular volumes dealing with the various social 
questions upon which he has observed and reflected, and on which 
he has personal ideas, of which some are already practicable, and 
others well worth working towards. Nor should we forget that 
it has sometimes been a scheme or invention which has at first 
least commended itself to contemporaries, which in the long run 
has turned out most productive or suggestive. 

P. Geppzs. 
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Tekel. A Study of Educational Problems of the Day. By Frank F. 
Adkins, M.A. London: Sonnenschein and Co. 1905. 


au fio, | is a pity that Mr. H. G. Wells did not spare some 
Muh time from the Educational Times to read this book, he 
NRG) Would not have spoken then in such unmeasured terms 
NAiof the dulness of schoolmasters. Mr. Adkins, at any 
rate, in spite of being a headmaster, has no particle of 
dulness, nothing dorné, nor platitudinarian about him. Nor is he 
pessimistic, though his title suggests it; no man who has worked 
among children successfully can be a pessimist. But no man who 
coming from Oxford or Cambridge has set to work in the 
elementary school machine, as our author did, can help being 
conscious that much is wrong and much might be better. 

“ How is it,” asks the Bishop of Hereford, “that the intelligent 
well-taught boy of thirteen develops into the ignorant numskull 
of eighteen?” Mr. Adkins’ book suggests the answer. It is 
because in your elementary school your education is static not 
dynamic : it aims at instruction, not training of faculty and mind; 
it looks at the immediate result not the final result. 

How small, when we come to think of it, is the whole amount 
that the schoolmaster in a few years can teach compared with what 
the child in its whole lifetime can teach itself, if only school have 
given him the power to do this and the appetite for the right 
things. This, the late crop, is the real test of a teacher’s worth, 
and it lies outside the purview of His Majesty’s Inspectors. 

Again, Mr. Adkins points out how in elementary schools we 
are sacrificing the bright-witted clever boy to the average, or sub- 
average dullard. Edward Thring was always pleading the cause 
of ‘the bottom dog”; and the vice of English secondary schools 
in his day was that they concentrated their efforts on the few 
clever boys who would achieve brilliant results in examination, 
figure large on the yearly Honour List, and reflect lustre on their 
school. But our elementary schools have made just the opposite 
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mistake, which is no whit less mischievous. They have kept back 
the clever boy : instead of giving him his head, they have forced 
him to go the pace of the slowest ; “thus far and no farther” has 
been the command for him, and the result is that in our elementary 
system the tail has been wagging the dog instead of the dog 
wagging the tail, and there is a general intellectual deadness which 
is the worst possible atmosphere both for teacher and taught. 
Mr. Adkins believes in the aristocratic principle in education, but 
it is an aristocracy of intellect, not of purse or birth. Get hold of 
your clever boy, use him in your class, as long as you have him, 
as a pioneer, and draft him on as soon as you can, code or no 
code, to higher work. “It is more wasteful to neglect Socrates 
in his boyhood than to poison him in his maturity.” 

According to Mr. Adkins instead of poisoning our youthful 
Socrates, we are sending him to the lunatic asylum. He quotes 
Dr. Hyslop with great effect to show that the “ want of seriality 
in thought,” or, in other words, the Ti#dits mind readily passes into 
a state of insanity. What a boy should learn at school is not to 
reverence isolated facts as so many fetishes, but to use them in 
combination as pawns. 

The book is full of good things. The teacher who began his 
lesson “The murder of Arthur by King John was perhaps the 
darkest passage in the reign of that monarch’’—and was after- 
wards told that King John murdered Arthur in a dark passage in 
the rain: the little girl who, having learned her hymn conscien- 
tiously, prayed her Maker to ‘Pity mice in plicity,”’ are both 
worthy of immortality. Mr. Adkins has a rare gift of pithy 
speech and pithy parable. 

“If all pupil teachers as a matter of course, are sent to Secondary 


Schools, they will tend to affect these schools as a loose boiler affects 
the interior of a ship. 


“The differences which exist between one individual and another 
are, I believe, the means by which the race progresses,—the protruding 


rib-ends, as it were, which enable it to wriggle serpentlike towards 
wisdom. 
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“The more the tree is blown about, the stronger become its roots.” 


There is the homely John Ploughman touch in this. If we have 
to talk platitudes, as we frequently have, this is the way to make 
them stick. The whole book is practical and live, and not the 
least suggestive and stimulating to the teacher are the appendices, 
with some of the writer's own working experience in teaching 
the first elements of grammar, literature and mathematics. 


J. L. Parton. 


Pro Patria and other Poems. By B. Paul Neuman. London: 
Brown, Langham & Co. 1905. 25. 6d. 


HE words “ pro patria” cause a reviewer, to whom 

the author’s name is unknown, more fear than hope. 

You do not know what to expect, and have too much 

reason to expect the worst. This volume belied the 

menace of its title and provided matter of unusual 
interest. The Fatherland is the long-past but unforgotten 


Promised Land of the Hebrews; the love of it has given strength 
and poignancy to the best work in the collection. Pro Patria 
shows the divided loyalty of the race: the love of England shot 
through with longing for the older home. 
‘Yet dearer even than the hills and valleys, 
That wear the mantle of our English green, 


By whose glad ways the mountain brooklet sallies, 
Are those far heights that I have never seen.” 


There is a deep pathos in the hope of Zionism, at a time when 
the race is suffering at the hands of the Russian the worst of all 
its afflictions since Titus. ‘The heirs of promise lack their 
birthright still ”—but not for ever :— 


“For soon in spite of hatred and derision, 
Thy wilderness shall blossom like the rose.” 


In The Song of the Vine this hope is sung where 
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“Tn the attic of the craziest dwelling, 


Stand, and sit, and squat, the sweater and the sweated.” 


The singer is a prophet, though a poor Russian Jew. He 
sings the destruction of the Lord’s vine :— 


“ O vine, vine, vine, 
Barren and withered vine, 
Is she dead, the vine with the thousand branches ? 
Nay, this I tell, for I know it well, 
The vine that ye thought was dead, 
In the heart of her there is life astir, 
Again she shall lift her head. 
Through thorn and briar and bush 
The slender stem shall push, 
After the kindly sun 
The eager tendrils run, 
And purple clusters pour 
Their wine once more. 


“Then shall we, who have longed to see 
The day of her coming forth, 
Raise the song of the glad and strong 
As we march from the dreary North. 
Back to the land we love, 
With the heart of the homing dove, 
The land of the mountain snows, 
Of cedar, lily, and rose. 
Of rivers and water-springs 
And all good things.” 


It is a hope which only a prophet can hold—but which a 
prophet might accomplish. There are here and there flashes of 
the secret of the race, such as this :— 

“ But in their hearts, as in the Holiest Place, 
They bore the ark, its manna and its rod, 


The lust of knowledge and the pride of race, 
The awe of God.” 


And constantly, through the restless trouble of their ordinary 
life, we hear ancestral voices prophesying peace. 
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Beyond this sphere Mr. Neuman is one of the great number 
who can write with much accomplishment, if with no special 
distinction. Yet 4 Ballad of the Caves of Porth is a tragic 
tale well told, and The Heavenly Lover a beautiful romance: and 
nearly all are worth reading. Here and there are good things 
said with a modest simplicity which is sincere and winning. Such 
is Holidays with its beautiful close :— 

“Then the quiet will begin to weary, 
And the very beauty pall upon me, 


And the mother’s gentle voice will whisper softly, 
‘Go, my child, Thy Father calls thee.’”’ 


And such is Stevenson of the Letters :— 


“ But he went laughing down the shadowed way, 
The boy’s heart leaping still within his breast, 
Weaving his garlands when his mood was gay, 
Mocking his sorrows with a solemn jest.” 


J.A.D. 


A Text Book in the History of Education. By Paul Monroe. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1905. 8s. 


CAR HE objects of this text book are clearly defined by 


(Mars) its author, the Professor in the History of Educa- 
Ad UY 


( Z 
PA ( ! >) tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. They 
(os 6) are: 

Seah 1. To furnish a body of historical facts. 2. To 
suggest by classification of this material, interpretations such as 
will not consist merely in unsupported generalisations. 3. To 
give a flavour of the original sources. 4. To illustrate the 
relation between educational development and their aspects of the 
history of civilisation. 5. To deal with tendencies rather than 
men. 6. To show the connexion between educational theory and 
schoolwork in its historical development. 7. To suggest con- 
nexions with present educational work. 
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All these aims the author fulfils very well indeed. The book 
is naturally long (759 pages), but Dr. Monroe has been very 
careful not to overload his pages with names. Even his typical 
men are not treated with any biographical fulness. On the other 
hand he is most careful to make the movements, of which they 
are types, both clear in themselves, and clearly related to other 
movements. Thus while he loses something of the brightness 
which comes from the fascinating heroology of his subject, he 
gains greatly in philosophic breadth and historic coherence. This 
gives his book a more permanently historical value than is usual 
with histories of education. Two features demand special notice : 
the references—always to works in English—show acquaintance 
with the best and most modern authorities, and give good guid- 
ance for further study. Then the sets of questions should prove 
very useful indeed. They are not to be answered directly out of 
the text, but rather suggest developments and comparisons which 
the student can carry out for himself. It is a little sad to think 
that though in America it is to be a text book for training classes, 


it would be hard to find in England a class of students equal to it. 
Dr. Monroe intends to complete the collection of sources for the 
history of education (of which he has already published the Greek 
and Roman period): his work will then form a very complete 
course. 


Socialism and Society. F. Ramsay Macdonald. London: The 
aon Labour Party, 1905. 15. 6d. 


TA EOP HIS is the second volume of The Socialist Library, 

Gy y which the Independent Labour Party are attempt- 

Bing to supply the lack of a literature of modern 

PX Socialism in English. Mr. Macdonald’s presentation 

QD of Socialism is fundamentally influenced by the 

wailed and results of biology. Society is for him an organism 
subject to the same laws of development as those which biology 
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has discovered in the evolution of species. This enables him to 
pass very cogent criticism on the earlier, pre-scientific, Socialism 
of Marx: to illustrate very clearly the relation of the political 
parties to the evolution of government. The historical sketch 
of the rise of English Socialism and its difference from continental, 
though of the very briefest, is good and clear. The stage in 
which we find ourselves now is described with force and truth as 
one of transition. On the political side 


“ We have witnessed the transition from democracy clamouring for 


political recognition, to democracy experimenting how best it can use 
its political power.” 


On the industrial side we have found that the individualistic 
régime has not achieved either peace or economy. 


“The fact is that the state of individualist competition, the state of 
serving the community by making personal profits, is nothing except 
the chaotic interregnum between two states of social organisation ; 
between Feudalism when society was organised to maintain national 
life, and Socialism, when society will be organised to maintain 
the industrial and moral efficiency of the community. It is incon- 
ceivable that the unregulated clash of individual interests which is 
competition, and the haphazard expenditure of individual effort, with all 
their accompanying waste of economic power and human energy, should 
stand for ever as the final word which rational beings have to say upon 
their industrial organisation. 

“There must be another stage ahead of us less marked by failure, 
less chaotic, better organised: and the question is, how are we to move 
into it? It appears to be the special task of the twentieth century to 
discover a means of co-ordinating the various social functions so that 
the whole community may enjoy robust health, and its various organs 


share adequately in that health. This is nothing else than the aim of 
Socialism.” 


That next stage and the steps towards it, following what is 
conceived to be the upward path of the race, are sketched in this 
book. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the idea 
of organic evolution has penetrated into most spheres of thought. 
Here is a most interesting example of its influence upon a school 
of thought which used sometimes to be fatally lacking in the 
sense of organic unity. 61 
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Multiple Personality: An Experimental Investigation into the Nature 
of Human Individuality. By Boris Sidis, M.A., Ph.D., and 
Simon P. Goodbart, Ph.B., M.D. London; Sidney Appleton. 
1905. 

Peo LTHOUGH the science of Psychology is being 

MAAN sep increasingly pursued in England, it cannot be said 

sy AY that it has as yet received its rightful place in our 

Y) A ay) university schemes of study, or that there is any wide 

AS and constant public deeply interested in it. Its position 
is largely analogous to that of Sociology or of Geography. Like 
them it is hardly within the field of vision of our educational 
authorities ; or, if so, then as a part of something else and there- 
fore subordinate, deprived of individual life and growth. The 
anatomy and the physiology of the brain have their place in our 
medical curriculum; but the scientific study of mental processes is 
largely neglected. Experimental methods analogous to those 
pursued in the investigation of the physiology of plants and 
animals as distinct from the investigation of their structure, have 
not been sufficiently applied to psychology; and thus, so far as 
regards the study of the functioning of mental life, a process has 
been at work similar to that which made botany and zoology the 
sterile studies they still so frequently are. 

There is, of course, an increasing body of psychological litera- 
ture “‘ consumed” annually in England ; and, following the general 
tendency of more material things, the imports of it greatly exceed 
the exports. This we take, on the whole, as a healthy sign. It 
betrays our backward state, it is true; but it points also to our 
strengthened desire to learn; and soon, perhaps, we shall have 
chairs filled by live psychologists, and even our courses on litera- 
ture and art (where these latter are to be found) influenced deeply 
by this all-important aid to the right interpretation of these per- 
manent interests and activities of man. 

If that part of psychology which treats of mental disorders is 
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in a somewhat better condition than the science as a whole, it can 
only be because of the great increase in lunacy, which is one of the 
most disturbing signs of our time;—or, as that increase is contested, 
let us say because of the increased care and attention we now 
readily bestow upon the physically or the mentally afflicted. Any 
work which contributes to our knowledge of the nature, processes 
and possible care of mental disorders, contributes necessarily to 
our knowledge of much of the whole social problem that exercises 
the thought and action of the world to-day. With the advance 
of psycho-pathology, not only the better organisation of our treat- 
ment of the insane is bound up, but also, and perhaps still more— 
for here there is greater hope of good results from its application— 
of our treatment of criminals. The great and needed reform of 
prison methods will result, not from a moral crusade, but mainly 
from the advance of the science of psychology. 

The Multiple Personality of Drs. Sidis and Goodhart should 
appeal to all who are interested in the study of mental phenomena, 
for though its particular appeal is to those whose special study is 
psycho-pathology, it contains facts, criticisms and suggestions 
of value and interest to psychologists in general and even to 
unscientific readers. 

Parts I. and III. of the work—on “ Personality ” and ‘“ Con- 
sciousness and Multiple Personality ’"—are by Dr. Sidis ; Part II. 
—on ‘“ Double Personality, or the Hanna Case ’’—is by Dr. Sidis 
and Dr. Goodhart. Part II. is, perhaps, the most valuable 
contribution made by the book. It contains, so far as we know, 
the most complete and detailed account of a case of double person- 
ality that has yet been given by any authoritative writer. As such, 
it is of great scientific value, for the authenticated cases of double 
and multiple personality are but few, and no other case has been 
observed with the constant attention or described with the minute- 
ness of detail which impress us here. The authors claim with 


justice that “the Hanna case... may be regarded as the first 
case of complete amnesia and double consciousness which has been 
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under direct personal observation as well as under experimental 
control.” 

The case is, briefly, that of a young American clergyman, 
named Thomas Carson Hanna, who met with an accident while 
driving in the Spring of 1897. When he recovered consciousness, 
he was found to be destitute of all recollection of his life previous 
to the accident ; and destitute, also, of all intelligence—reduced 
to the helpless condition of a new-born child: scarcely even, 
therefore, a new personality. The story of the ensuing months 
during which his normal personality was obscured, is clearly and 
vividly told. It throws light not only upon the problems of 
multiple personality, but also upon those of child psychology, for 
his condition was not one of sheer mental derangement and 
ignorance which permitted of no growth, but one in which mental 
growth was continuous and rapid. 


“ Although Mr. Hanna was mentally blind and had lost all know- 
ledge formerly possessed, both in relation to the external and internal 
world ; although he was mentally reduced to a state of infancy, strange 
to say, his intelligence remained intact. His curiosity for acquiring 
knowledge was keener than ever, and the use made of his acquisitions 
was truly astonishing. His faculty of judgment, his power of reasoning 
were as sound and vigorous as ever. ‘l‘he content of knowledge seemed 
to have been lost, but the form of knowledge remained as active as 
before the accident, and was perhaps even more precise and definite.” 


Of the reasoning which Drs. Sidis and Goodhart employed in 
their diagnosis of the case, of the general principles of psycho- 
pathology upon which their diagnosis and their experiments were 
based and a cure ultimately effected, we have not space to speak. 
These are all fully set out in the three separate parts of the book ; 
and our purpose in this brief review is rather to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to a science which is woefully neglected by us, 
but which becomes of increasing importance in these days of com- 
plex life. Suffice it to say that the starting-point of the cure was 
the recognition that 
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“‘ Personalities which for the time being seem to disappear from the 
spheres of mental activity are really present subconsciously. Still, for 
all intents and purposes, they may be regarded as absent from the con- 
sciousness which is in active relation with the external environment. 

It is of the utmost importance, in the case of functionally 
dissociated systems subconsciously present, to stimulate them as often 
as possible and draw them from their inactive obscurity to the upper 
regions of daylight consciousness; to bring them into direct relations 
with the conditions of the external environment 5 


and that the cure was effected by stimulating the subconscious 
primary personality, bringing it to the surface as frequently as 
possible, and finally merging the two personalities into one. 

We strongly commend Dr. Sidis and Dr. Goodhart’s book to 
our readers. Those who have made a special study of psycho- 
pathology will find in the account and the analysis of the Hanna 
case matter of first-rate importance; and those who have not yet 
gone far in the study of this all-important subject may be induced 
by this book to make first-hand acquaintance with the classic 
works of Kraepelin and Janet. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


otution lt is seldom that history has presented such a 
AND PEACE. combination of events of world-wide importance 
as is presented by the Russo-Japanese war and the present 
revolution in European Russia. The former is likely to inaugurate 
a new era in the history of Asia and of Oriental and Occidental 
relations, and the latter an equally new era in the political and, 
still more, in the social, history of Europe. The significance of 
the former is not merely that which we attach to a great readjust- 
ment of the balance of power, nor even because it is the first war 
in which an eastern people has overthrown a great western power 
within the continent of Asia; but rather because it is a witness 
to what can be accomplished by a combination of Oriental and 
Occidental ideals and methods, and a sign that, ere long, we shall 
perhaps see a great renaissance of the peoples of the Ancient East. 
The Orient is not dead. Something of the vital spirit of the 
ancient religions, with their incomparable social and ethical import, 
has persisted through all her internal changes and decline ; and if 
we would but throw off our imperial pride, and search for what is 
beneath the political and social systems that we and other nations 
of the west have imposed upon her, we should find that she is still 
quick with the wonderful and humanising spirit of her immemorial 
past, far nearer than we to the ultimate springs and issues of life, 
and fitted, therefore, again to take her rightful place in the regen- 
eration of humanity. Before this can be accomplished, there 
must, of course, be a reawakening of national spirit throughout 
the continent, a deep appreciation not only of the spirit and 
meaning of the past, but, still more, of the changed conditions of 
the present ; there must, indeed, be a movement throughout the 
continent of Asia somewhat analogous to that which has made the 
Japan of our day. We cannot—even though we would—hope 
for a movement so rapid, for the geographical conditions of Japan 
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and her immunity from western conquest have given her an 
advantage such as no other Asiatic people possess. But the 
evolution of Japan is there as an example—or, rather, as an indi- 
cation, for Japan has lost much through the rapidity of the process 
—as a proof that the renaissance of Asia is bound up with her 
wise combination of the essential spirits of East and West. There 
are significant signs in India and China that such a strengthening 
and regenerating process is at work. It is to the interest of Japan 
to aid this process ; and, in aiding it, she will confer a boon not 
only upon Asia but upon the world at large. If anything seems 
clear and beyond doubt to us, it is that much of the best thought 
of our time in both Europe and Asia is tending, even though 
perhaps all too unconsciously, towards a deeper and clearer under- 
standing of both East and West; that it is more and more clearly 
and deeply realised that each is the complement of the other, and 
that something of both—the relative proportions must, obviously, 
vary according to conditions of time, race, and geographical 
position—is necessary to the perfection of the individual, of the 
nation, and of the race as a whole. 

The revolution in Russia may be closely bound up with this 
movement. Leaving aside all considerations upon the results 
which that revolution is likely to have upon the future of Russia 
as a separate power, it may be safely said that it is likely to exer- 
cise a disintegrating influence upon imperialism and upon the 
current economic system. Such an influence is necessary to the 
progress of Europe towards permanent peace, and equally necessary 
to that regeneration of Asia and that harmony of East and West 
of which we have already spoken. Imperialism and the aggressive 
commercialism which largely induces it and, in modern times, has 
always accompanied it, are the main obstacles in the way of inter- 
national and inter-continental understanding and peace. They 
are also the main obstacles to a full measure of healthy individual 
and social life and freedom and comfort among peoples. Any 
movement, therefore, which tends, directly or indirectly, to weaken 
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their despotism, to humanise them or substitute something better 
in their place, is a movement making for the progress and the 
peace of the race. 

The present political significance of these two great events is 
obvious to all, and it is the more important for immediate con- 
sideration ; but this larger view of their ultimate issue is worthy 
of consideration, optimistic and premature though it may seem. 


THE CHILDREN 
Se anne, Between the years 1889 and 1904 or thereabouts, 


there were born, in 240 different families in 
Dundee, 885 children in all. Of these, 462 died before they 
were a year old, 54 more before they were five years old, 4 more 
between five and fifteen; 365 are not yet dead, or were not yet 
dead at the end of 1904. 

Of course, these figures, from the recent Report of the Dundee 
Social Union,*do not give a fair picture of the whole of Dundee. 
The families to which they refer are families selected on the ground 
that in each of them there had been a case of infant mortality in 
the last six months. Those who can take real comfort in this 
thought or feel that the figures are for that reason any less 
horrible, may turn to another table, and learn that in over 4,000 
families in typical districts of the town not less than 7,492 children, 
out of 20,095 born in all, died before reaching fifteen. Or they 


may turn to the following table, including the figures first given 
with others :— 


Total Dead Dead 
Children Living. under 15 under 1 
Born. years of age. year of age. 


Group I.—363 Families 1,393 711 682 582 
Percentage 51 49 418 
Group II.—156 Families 759 g02 257 213 
Percentage - 6671 338 28 


* Report on Housing and Industrial Conditions in Dundee, by the Dundee Social Union. 
(John Leng & Co., Bank Street, Dundee, 1905. 1/6.) 
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The real significance of this table comes out when we learn the 
distinction between the two groups. In the first are all the 
mothers who went out to work after marriage; in the second all 
the mothers who went out to work only before marriage or not 
at all. The difference between the 49 per cent. dead in the first 
case, and the 33°8 per cent. dead in the second, carries its own 
moral. 

We can go a little further into investigating the causes and 
nature of this appalling slaughter. “The most remarkable 
feature in the Dundee death rate is the proportion 
of deaths due to gastric conditions. This cannot be accounted 
for by climate, which is favourable rather than the reverse, and 
the underlying cause, in the majority of cases, is undoubtedly 
improper feeding. It is common for the mother to return to 
work within a short period of the child’s birth, and it is thus 
deprived of its natural wholesome food.” The baby is put out 
to nurse, in the majority of cases to an old woman, or an old 
couple, whose chief qualification for the charge is that they are 
unfit to do anything else. The entry on the housing inquiry 
schedules of the Dundee Social Union “ couple past work, unable 
to look after house, which is very dirty; they keep a baby,” is 
significant and typical. The baby appears in the result to be fed 
upon anything that comes handy. 

One more quotation from the Report which we are considering 
completes the picture. ‘‘ We understand that some manufacturers 
regard the work of married women as indispensable, on the ground 
that they are experienced workers, stronger than girls and more 
responsible. . . . It is, however, remarkable that the only 
firm of employers in Dundee who, so far as we are aware, make it 
a principle not to employ married women’s labour, turn out a 
class of work requiring special skill.”” Is not the first need of our 
time a little more imagination, to make us see what might be as 
vividly as what is, and help us to dispense with the word “ indis- 
pensable”’ in relation to misery and degradation and waste of life? 
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The chapter on “Women’s Labour and Infant Mortality,” 
from which these quotations come, is, together with the results 
of the Medical Inspection of Schoolchildren (already published 
separately), the most striking part of the Dundee Report. There 
are also chapters on Housing Conditions, on Family Income and 
Expenditure, and on Employment and Wages, which repeat the 
tale of overcrowding, deficient sanitation and underfeeding that 
has come from every other city or town investigated. It is in 
the ruin of children’s lives before birth and after, that Dundee 
takes first place. 


W.H.B. 








A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


[Nore.—This is the fourth portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. We invite criticisms and suggestions in order that the list may, as far 
as possible, be fairly representative of those works which have proved useful in 
practice. ] 


BOWEN, HON. AND REV. W. E. EDWARD BOWEN: A MEMOIR, 


Longmans. 12/6 net. 


Bowen’s own writings are collected here for the first time, and deserve 
special attention. They show a rare and brilliant personality, and are 
most suggestive. Bowen never adopted catch phrases. “ ‘It is only 
cowards who tell lies.’ ‘No,’ says Bowen, ‘boys will not believe 
that if they are wise. They know only too well that, while fear leads 
to some crimes of falsehood, it is more often the timorous who confess 
and the bold bad boys who venture on the lie; and those are the 
worse lies that are told.’” “*Think much of your past faults,’ says a 
certain type of schoolmaster. ‘Think of any other mortal thing in 
preference,’ a healthy boy’s nature would reply.” ‘ ‘Before giving your 
friendship to a schoolfellow, test and probe his moral worth, and select 
your friends among those only who are good.’ ‘That advice fell, I 
trust, unheeded. The quality of friendship is not strained; and the 
boy knows something of the Gospels.’ ” 

The essay on teaching by means of Grammar shows most clearly 
Bowen’s ruling principle. 


CROSBY, E. H. TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 
London, A. C. Fifield. 1904. 6d. paper, 18. cloth. 


Tolstoy founded his village school in 1862, and in conducting it 
matured many of his views: his methods were highly original and 
experimental. The book contains a most interesting account of the 
school at Yasnaia Poliana, with much additional matter of great value. 
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DARROCH, A., M.A. HERBART: A CRITICISM. 
Longmans. 1904. 2/6 net. 


A criticism of the Herbartian theory of education written in technical 
language. The author concludes that the fundamental fallacy of the 
Herbartian school is the emphasis which it lays upon instruction, seeing 
that it is the ends or purposes of life which determine and organize 
our experience. 


DAVIDSON, THOMAS. ARISTOTLE AND ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
London, Heinemann. 1892. 5/-. 


A masterly sketch of Greek education, with a clear view of the 
possibilities and limitations under which the Greek example is helpful 
now. ‘The quotations, translated, at the heads of the chapters, give a 
good notion of what the Greeks themselves said and thought about 
education. It would have been difficult to give the series to which 
this volume belongs a sounder foundation. 


DAVIDSON, THOMAS. ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO 
NATURE. 


London, Heinemann, 1898. 5/-. 


“In my volume on Aristoté I tried to give an account of ancient, 
classical, and social education : in this to set forth the nature of modern, 
romantic, and unsocial education.” The task is achieved with that 
combination of exact knowledge, rare freedom of thought, and sure 
grip of an educational democratic ideal, which distinguishes Dr. 
Davidson. 

The word “unsocial,” in the above quotation, indicates where 
Dr. Davidson passes stern judgment upon Rousseau. 


DE GARMO (PROFESSOR C.). INTEREST AND EDUCATION. 
Macmillan and Co. 4/6 net. 


This book discusses many problems of school life, and pleads especially 
for interest in education and the development of the emotional 
activities. ‘The author suggests many methods by which the interest 
of children can be aroused. 


GRAHAME, KENNETH. DREAM DAYS. 
London, John Lane. 1898. 3/6. 


Companion volume to T/e Golden Age; and a worthy companion. 
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GRAHAME, KENNETH. THE GOLDEN AGE. 
London, John Lane. 1898. 3/6. 


These studies of childhood show unusual insight and rare literary 
charm. In them the man’s mind interprets the child’s along the 
avenues of memory, and sees with the child’s eyes again. The 
humour which is of the essence of all such work, is in Mr. Grahame 
very delicate and arch. Altogether a most delightful book. 


HAYWARD, F. H., D.LITT., M.A. THE REFORM OF MORAL AND BIBLICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Sonnenschein. 4/6. 


A vigorous onslaught on the Biblical and moral teaching in schools. 
The attack is principally directed against elementary schools and the 
syllabuses of so-called religious instruction. ‘The writer lays great 
stress upon regular, moral and ethical lessons, and insists that virtue 
can be taught, and that English morals are declining for the lack of 
such teaching. He does not wish to discard Biblical instruction but 
to organise it carefully with a special view to moral lessons, and to 
supplement it, where necessary, by the use of lessons from secular 
sources. 


HUGHES, THE REV. THOMAS, S.J. LOYOLA AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. 
London, Heinemann. 1892. 5/-. 


Valuable as a historical account ot the educational activities of the 
Order ; and for its full and careful summary of the Ratio Studiorum, 
their curriculum. Not so strong upon the critical or apologetic side. 


JAMES, WILLIAM. TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHOLOGY; AND TO 
STUDENTS ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS. 


London, Longmans. 1899. 4/6. 


These talks “contain a minimum of what is deemed ‘scientific’ in 
psychology, and are practical and popular in the extreme.” Perhaps 
there is no better introduction to psychology for the ordinary reader : 
not because the treatment is graded and systematic, but because it is 
living. ‘The style is very interesting: the author is one of the few 
stylists among psychologists. Philosophical readers know what to 
expect: they have probably already decided whether or not they can 
accept Professor James’ individualistic philosophy. But these ultimate 
questions will not affect the beginner, who will find the treatment of 
such vital matters as Habit, Interest, Will, Memory very helpful. 
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LEIGHTON, ROBERT L. THE BOY AND HIS SCHOOL. 
London, John Murray. 1905. 


An essay marked by much wisdom. In the earlier part, the author 
insists upon the influence of environment, and disputes the assumption 
so often made in educational discussion that something like ninety per 
cent. of the total effect is caused by this or that subject being chosen 
for teaching. The good results of any subject may be counteracted 
by unfavourable environment. 

Ihe book is written from the standpoint of the secondary school. 


MASON, CHARLOTTE M. HOME EDUCATION. 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN, 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
OURSELVES. 


Home Education Series. 


London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ld. 1905. 3/6 each net. 


These four books have a considerable value, since they are evidently 
the result of the patient study of many years. I[n her introduction 
the author points out that we have no unifying principle in education, 
no definite aim, and these books are an attempt towards expressing a 
philosophy of education. They are thoughtful, stimulating, and 


suggestive, and are of special value to parents, for they present to 
them the subject of the education of children as a whole and press 
the point of personal responsibility. The books enter into minute 
detail and naturally provoke criticism in part. 


PINLOCHE, PROFESSOR A. PESTALOZZI AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


London, Heinemann. 1902. 5/-. 


The most convenient and reliable account of Pestalozzi and his work. 
The subject of the latter part of the title is hardly touched, and 
practically confined to Germany, as the only country where Pestalozzi’s 
method directly influenced the national system. The second part of 
the book is devoted to very full quotations (with references) from 
Pestalozzi, arranged to illustrate his leading ideas—a most valuable 
summary, though not very well arranged. 





